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BANKERS SOLVE A PERPLEXING CREDIT PROBLEM 
No ‘ember, 1952 See Pages 5 and 14 





How to prevent bad debt losses 


Thousands of your fellow Credit Executives 
accomplish this through the regular and consistent 
use of Credit Interchange Reports, like these: 
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Such reports keep you in constant touch with the changing pay- 
ing habits of your customers—tell you when to “put on the 
brakes”—or when to extend increased credit. In the above 
reports the danger signals are plain. Caution is indicated... 


We know of no other way in which your receivables can be 
y y 
protected so efficiently and so economically. 


| “For Service 


It will pay you to get details. Ask the 


Bureau serving your area—or write 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 
Offices in more 


than 50 principal 


} NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
aoe 512-14 Areade Building . . . ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 








SOLDIER IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Schooled in war, not politics, Zachary Taylor 
had never even voted in a major election when he 
entered the presidential campaign of 1848. He disliked 
political parties and at first insisted on being a non- 
partisan candidate. The official notice of his nomination 
was sent to the dead-letter office with a quantity of 
mail on which the parsimonious Taylor refused to pay 








postage. (Prepaid postage was not yet in regular prac- 
tice.) Unofficial word reached him via Mississippi 
steamboat while he was at his Louisiana plantation. 
Summoned to the landing by the passengers’ shouts, 
he quietly received their congratulations. 

oO 


Taylor was born in Virginia in 1784 but nine months 
later his family moved to Kentucky and soon after their 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 





arrival built a comfortable brick house near present- 
day Louisville. This home where Zachary spent his boy- 
hood is now privately owned. Before he could read or 
write young Zachary learned the ways of the frontier 
and to be constantly on guard against hostile Indians; 
each night the house was barricaded and the family 
armed. 

Taylor’s forty years as an army officer coincided 
with the critical period of American expansion and 
took him the length and breadth of the country. During 
the Black Hawk War while he was stationed at Fort 
Crawford, Wisconsin, his daughter Sarah Knox Taylor 
and Jefferson Davis became engaged. Despite Taylor’s 
violent opposition the young couple were married, but 
the lovely bride died a few weeks afterwards. 

Although the army was Taylor’s career his greatest 
joy was farming and he preferred old clothes to a 
uniform. He acquired the sobriquet Rough and Ready 
during the Seminole War in Florida, and it was an 
apt description. He became a major general but he 
remained simple and unassuming, displayed reckless 
disregard for danger and insisted on sharing the rugged 
life of his troops. When the Mexican War ended he had 
not slept under a roof for two years or seen any member 
of his family. 

As the hero of Buena Vista, Taylor was persuaded 
to run for President and was elected in a five-cornered 
contest but he died in 1850 after only sixteen months 
in office. 


* THE HOME* 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE e . AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 
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Editorial 


Our T, hanksgiving Day 


HOUGH THANKSGIVING DAY is typically American, giving thanks for 

bountiful harvests is as ancient as history. 

We have much to be thankful for—our freedom, our life, our happiness and 
our bountiful crops. We can be thankful for our future opportunities. We, the 
people of this Republic, have a great future if we maintain our industry and our 
character, for we have been assigned at this time the task of weaving the pattern 
for a more peaceful world. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we thank God for these blessings. It is even more 
important that we pause to consider how we earned the right to give thanks. 

Blessed with enormous natural resources, we had the industry to put them to use for 
mankind. In the midst of plenty we had the generosity to share our production. 
Imbued with a deep sense of moral attributes, our pioneers had the courage and 
the wisdom to seek to strengthen them. 


We can be thankful for our progress and for the confidence of fellow men in 
the development of credit that enabled us to grow and prosper. 


Our resources, however, are not inexhaustible. The harvests we reap are not the 
results of our natural gifts alone but of our industry as well. Our generation must 
conceive a plan that will help strengthen our character and not a program that will 
weaken it. Our Republic is not indestructible; its years and its service will be meas- 
ured by the care we use to defend and preserve it. In giving thanks let us also resolve 
that those who may follow us will be left a heritage for which they can be thankful. 
Eternal vigilance is the price we should willingly pay for the blessings bestowed 
upon us. 

To assume that we always will be prosperous or that we shall never face hard- 
ships and to plan for the easy way of life is not conducive to the strength of character 
essential to preserve the Republic in which we live. 


Only as we are willing to bear sacrifices cheerfully and face hardships with de- 
termination to overcome them can we hope to grow strong in mind and body and 
strengthen our nation. Adversity in itself, if not too severe, has within it great 
blessings; blessings that flow from the will to work and to sacrifice to surmount 
them. Such challenges, when conquered, strengthen the soul of mankind. We 
can really appreciate this great national holiday when we courageously face the 
fact on Thanksgiving Day that in order to be truly grateful we must have earned the 
blessings for which we give thanks. 


= “ 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE NOVEMBER COVER 


MORE THAN a century of service to 
one banking institution—114 years 
to be exact—is represented by this 
trio of executives of the Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A. Left to right are 
B. F. Edwards, Jr., vice president in 
charge, loan supervision department, 
San Francisco headquarters; Marsden 
S. Blois, vice president of loans and 
investments, and Fred A. Ferroggiaro, 
senior vice chairman of the board, and 
chairman, general finance committee. 
Mr. Edwards, who has just com- 





pleted 35 years of continuous service, 
is a native Californian. (See page 14.) 

Mr. Blois became associated with the 
Bank of America, then known as the 
Bank of Italy, in 1917, after managing 
fruit packing plants and becoming 
bank examiner for California. 

From inspector he advanced succes- 
sively to these branch managerships: 
Visalia, College Avenue in Oakland, 
San Mateo, Market-Geary, in San 
Francisco. Vice president in 1931, he 
became supervisor of branches; secre- 
tary, general executive committee; 
manager, San Francisco main office; on 
to senior administrator and loan officer. 
He was on the faculty of the N.A.C.M. 
graduate school at Stanford this sum- 
mer. 

Mr. Ferroggiaro, oldest employee in 
terms of service, was a newsboy when 
A. P. Giannini hired him for messenger 
duties in 1906. After eight years as 
Messenger and clerk, he was named 
assistant cashier, Market Street branch. 
Followed rapid promotions: to assistant 
manager, Stockton, then its assistant 
vice president and assistant trust offi- 
cer, and five years later vice president. 
Assigned to the Oakland main office 
he became vice president and manager, 
executive vice president of the bank, 
then entered the San Francisco head 
office in 1940 to have charge of super- 
Vision of all loan activities, thereafter 
chairman, general finance committee, 
and the board’s senior vice chairman. 
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ASHINGTO 


@_ Rearty Executives see an acceleration of 
sales of $25,000-plus houses but little effect in the 
lower brackets as a result of suspension of federal 
controls over the sale of homes and commercial 
buildings privately financed. Taking the Regula- 
tion X credit control out of the picture followed 
the decline in construction and purchase of 
homes. 

While conventional mortgage loans continue 
subject to the basic federal and state laws on real 
estate loans by financial institutions, the action of 
the Federal Reserve Board is of particular interest 
and benefit to war veterans, in the relaxing of 
Government requirements over down payments 
bought with Veterans Administration or Federal 
Housing Administration mortgages. The maxi- 
mum down payment now required of veterans in 
buying a VA-financed home, priced above $8,400, 
is 5 per cent of the sale price (4% on $7,000 to 
$8,400) whereas previously it ranged between 5 
and 35 per cent. On F.H.A.-financed, the down 
payment becomes 5% on $7,000 or less, up to 
20% on higher priced homes (previously 5% to 
40%). 

National bank loans continue restricted to 60% 
of the appraised value; savings and loan asso- 
ciations, federally chartered, 80%. 


@_ Picrron Propucers were authorized to in- 
crease their ceiling prices to $3 a ton, from $2.50. 
Said the O.P.S.: this increase was omitted in- 
advertently in the recent steel ceiling raise order. 


THAT PINK OVERCAST 


What a difference the wording can 
make—and in the stock market too. 

There was that Department of Ag- 
riculture press release on the pink 
bollworm that read: 

“Cotton insect specialists of the 
department’s bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine estimate that 
damage by the pink bollworm to the 
1952 cotton crop in this country will 
be more than its total damage in the 
last 35 years.” 

Up went the market, $1.25 to $2.50 
a bale higher, when traders took the 
statement to mean further reduction 
of the already weak crop. Department 
officials had to explain pink boliworm 
losses had been reckoned for the most 
part into the September 8th estimate. 


“a SSS 
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@ To Tue STEEL losses in the June-July strike 
was attributed the D.P.A. order reducing steel 
allocations for the first 1953 quarter approxi- 
mately 25 per cent below the quotas for the final 
1952 quarter. 


@. More American investment abroad and addi- 
tional tariff reductions, to avert “a real danger 
of a deep and perhaps disastrous fissure between 
the economies of Europe and America,” was 
recommended to President Truman, and released 
by the White House. William H. Draper, former 
Wall Street investment banker serving since Janu- 
ary as a special representative on foreign aid in 
Europe, has made the report. 


@ Orriciats Wuo have to do with enforcement 
of the Walsh-Healey Act that covers pay and 
hours threaten that the policy of settling as many 
cases out of court as is possible will go out the 
window. They blame budget reductions and lack 
of time, with the enforcement staff spread out 
farther. 


@ No Reuter in 1953 from the high corporate 
and individual income taxes but perhaps a 20 
per cent reduction of corporation excess profits 
taxes in 1954, was the prediction of Addison B. 
Clohosey, director of the Washington tax bureau 
of the Research Institute of America, Inc. 


@. Tue Printinc Inpustry was relieved of the 
N.P.A. regulation that required disposal of print: 
ing plates to scrap dealers, smelters or refiners. 


@ Cemincs REsuttine in approximately $4 a 
ton increase for distillers’ dried products sold as 
feeds for dairy and beef cattle were set by the 
O.P.S. 


@ Seventy Per Cent of major cities and more 
than half of 2,400 incorporated communities in 
defense areas voted to extend rent controls until 
April 30, 1953, said the Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion in a preliminary estimate. September 30th 
was the last day to ask for continuance. 


@. CatTtTLe SLAUGHTERERS were authorized to 
drop the filing of drove cost compliance reports. 


@ Joun W. Snyper, secretary of the treasury, 
denies we have a “war prosperity” and insists 
that the economy is on solid foundations, with 
real purchasing power income near an all-time 
record, a population rapidly growing (2.75 mil- 
lions a year), personal savings continuing high 
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LOCKING THE STABLE ...? 


How would you go about getting a 
person angry who already is? Tighe 
E. Woods, who succeeded Ellis G. 
Arnall, resigned, as O.P.S. director, 
says he’s going to do just that. And 
Mr. Woods was rent control boss! 

“I have very great faith in the an- 
ger of the American. housewife,” Mr. 
Woods said after the induction cere- 
mony. “Maybe if I can get her angry 
I can accomplish some of the things 
the law fails to do.” 

Of course he could start by listen- 
ing to those who say “A plague to 
regimentation and all its evil works.” 








and “gross national production at a new peak.” 

Addressing the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks, in Baltimore, the secretary 
presented these increases in industrial capacity 
since World War II ended: 

Manufacturing capacity up 50 per cent; steel, 
20%; electric, 50%; petroleum, 63%. He de- 
clared that “farmers are producing food, fiber 
and livestock in quantities thought impossible a 
decade ago. The level of personal income after 
taxes in terms of purchasing power is within a 
fraction of the all-time high.” 


@ Owners Anp GENERATORS of aluminum scrap 
no longer need report to N.P.A. when delivering 
in quantities exceeding 20,000 pounds. 


@ Cemine Price raises by authorized packers 
and wholesalers selling prefabricated retail cuts 
of pork, also specialty and dried pork products, 
were permitted by O.P.S. 


@ Price Conrrots were lifted by O.P.S. on all 
types of shoes and slippers, except all-rubber 
shoes. 


@ Makers Or furnace firebrick and other re- 
fractory materials were authorized by O.P.S. to 
taise dollar-and-cent price ceilings five per cent. 


@ An Orper OF the Defense Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration limiting bituminous shipments from 
strike-threatened mines has been lifted following 
new wage agreements with the United Mine 


Workers, 


@ Tue Putp Paper committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference has been dissolved. 
Free world supplies of wood-pulp and newsprint 
showed continuous improvement since midsum- 
mer, 


@ Revisine His Ficures, Robert C. Turner, new 
member of President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, says defense expenditures will 


strike a quarterly rate of $14 billions by June 30, , 


1953. He had stated outlays were already at peak, 
but the July spending was at $12.25 billions a 
quarter. 


@ Most Propuction controls can be dismissed 


by the middle of 1953 or at least the latter part, | 


according to Charles Sawyer, secretary of com- 
merce. 

This is not to be confused with the power to 
control production. Human nature—and jobs— 
being what they are, look for appeals from 
D.P.A. officials that the next Congress even ex- 
tend their authority. 


@ Manuracturers OF ceramic and porcelain 
enamel fruit were given permission to raise ceil- 
ing prices 5 per cent. 


@ Acricu_Turat Exports increased 19 per cent 
in the year ended June 30th; imports declined 9 
per cent. 


@ Loss OF $67,352,000 in its price support pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ended June 30th was 
reported by the Department of Agriculture. 


@.. Unrestrictep MANUFACTURE and use of off- 
grade tinplate purchased by can manufacturers 
between June 30th and September 30th was 
authorized by the N.P.A. 


@ Service Fee WHOLESALERS of groceries, 
servicing retailers through outside salesmen at 
a stated fee above net cost, were authorized 
by the O.P.S. to adjust charges to special mark- 
ups established. 


@ JEwetry MANUFACTURERS now may have 
refiners reclaim platinum for them from their 
scrap materials. The permission extends to 
makers of other items for which the use of 
new platinum is barred. 


@ Export Controts on sugar and inedible 
molasses were canceled by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


@ Fourteen Western European countries took 
48.4 per cent of the fats and oils exported from 
the United States last year, says the agriculture 
department. 








OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE’ FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 
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Good Credit Trainin 


7 takes two—plus the horse—to make a hoss 

trade. It takes sound credit and sales to make a 
going business. When the two recognize their 
interdependence there’s extra profit. Interdepart- 
mental training is the medium. Hence the request 
we sent representative treasury and credit execu- 
tives: “What credit training does your company 


Salesman Briefed in Credit 
Before He Goes Into Field 


RyLanp G. Bristow, Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Lyon, 
Conklin and Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Maryland: 


UR COMPANY is engaged pri- 
marily as a wholesale distributor 
of roofing, heating, sheet metal and 
building  sup- 
plies. Most 
products we 
handle are also 
distributed by 

competitors; 
therefore, we 

have no exclu- 
sive advantage 
on the items we 

sell. 


From the very 
beginning our sales force is made to 
feel that the function of our credit 
department is to promote sales in no 
less degree than any other depart- 
ment of our business. 


R. G. BRISTOW 


It is pointed out to him that an 
account which is past due offers 
little possibility for additional sales. 
He is encouraged to be credit- 
minded in calling on slow-paying 
customers and obtaining the cus- 
tomers’ confidence. 


At our sales meetings, the cred- 
it department always is allotted 
time for participation in the pro- 
gram, and the presentations are on 
the theme of how it can help in 
producing sales and profits. 


Each salesman is given a monthly 
list of past due accounts in his ter- 
ritory in order that he may be 
familiar with the status of each. 


Our representatives are encour- 
aged to report to the credit depart- 
ment any financial difficulties affect- 
ing his customer. 


We also believe it is important 
for the credit department to have 
on-the-ground information of con- 
ditions existing in the field. 


give ils salesmen and how would you expand the 
program?” Their comments follow. 

A basic pattern is evident in the replies; beyond 
that the range of cooperative education is wide, 
Two special attentions, in each of which visual 
presentations were a part of the program, are given 
separate treatment on these pages. 


Credit Chme for Salesmen That Checked 





& 


PARTICIPATING in a capsuled credit clinic for sales personnel of the Orr Iron 


Company at Evansville, Ind., are (left to right, front row) Robert D. Orr, vice president 
of the steel and auto supply company; Dr. Carl D. Smith, director of education, 
N.A.C.M.; and Edwin B. Moran, secretary and director of sales and promotion, 


OW AN intensive three-hour 
credit clinic, a half-day set 
aside at a company’s annual sales 
conference, can speed up the credit 
training of salesmen, was exemplified 
in a program projected by Robert 
D. Orr, vice president of the Orr 
Iron Company, serving five states 
with steel, industrial supplies and 
automotive equipment out of the 
headquarters at Evansville, Ind. 
Presenting the program were Dr. 
Carl D. Smith, director of education, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
and Edwin B. Moran, secretary and 
director of sales and promotion, 
with the cooperation of J. A. Walker, 
general credit manager of the 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, who provided the Standard 
Oil sound-slide film, “What Would 
You Say?” 


Three Hours Packed with Information 
The following program schedule 

shows how the wealth of credit in- 

formation for salesmen was packed 

into that morning session: 

9:00-9:15—Introductory comments by 
Mr. Orr. 

9:15-9:35—“Fundamental Importance 
of Credit,” Dr. Smith. 
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9:35-9:55—“Principles of the Credit 
Side of Selling,” Mr. Moran. 


10: 10-10: 30—Showing of film. 


10:30-10:50—‘How What You Have 
Seen on the Screen Applies 
to Your Operations,” Mr. 
Moran. 


10: 50-11: 05—Question Period. 


11: 05-11:30—Instances of How to Ap- 
proach’ Dealers on Ques- 
tions of Credit, Dr. Smith 
and Mr. Moran. 


11: 30-12:00—Forum Discussion. 

With the advent of the buyers 
market, “business organizations in 
the next two to five years will do 
well to study how sales and credit 
departments may most effectively 
cooperate,” Dr. Smith told the sales- 
men. He noted four directions in 
which the varying conditions of 
business demand that sales and 
credit personnel alike keep them- 
selves well-informed: 

(1) Customers’ ability to meet 
their obligations; (2) Where to 
find new customers and markets 
for new products; (3) Where to 
discover new sources of new SUp- 
plies, products and materials t0 
satisfy changing demands of cus- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Day and Half of Training 
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§. H. GIFFORD (right) general credit manager, general counsel and secretary of Reid 


























Murdoch, Chicago, division of Consolidated Grocers Corporation, brings a special device 
into play to illustrate how sales, accounts receivable and profits are the three wheels of 
successful operation, depending upon proper meshing as gears and moving together 


f for progress and power. At the left W. W. Lange sets the machine in operation. 
ISUAL presentation to put over Lights placed behind the frame re- 
‘on, a message never was better uti- _— flected on a blue background. The 
ion, | lized than it has been applied by only gear with a shaft connected to 
S. H. Gifford of Chicago, general the motor was the one labeled Ac- 
dit | credit manager and general coun- counts Receivable, into which were 
an.  sellor and secretary of Reid Mur- meshed the Sales and Profit gears. 
doch, division of Consolidated Gro- A small turntable display motor, 
ave /™ cers Corporation (Monarch brand), geared down, was mounted in the 
“4 in talks to sales groups and others. back. 
With a special machine, originated Welded to the Accounts Receiv- 
by W. W. Lange, district credit able gear were studdings on which 
\- fF manager of Reid Murdoch, Mr. were placed heavy teardrop-shaped 
es- Gifford tells the story of the success | weights representing Past-Due Ac- 
ith BF of integrated functioning by the counts. (The more Past-Dues, the 
credit and sales team. slower moved the Sales and Profits; 
- Here is credit training of sales- pest : of hon ae — 
‘in & Men at work, in showing how col- Sale pnceraeale~- died agama alpen 
atone tities ical adi ten tin, ales and Profits.) The speed of the 
do play gears was controlled by the rheostat, 
dit ‘teased sales and profits. At the = which can be mounted on the back 
ely time the accompanying picture was or put on a long cord. (The size of 
s- @ taken, Mr. Gifford was addressing the machine militated against ac- 
in @ the annual sales meeting, summing _ tually slowing down the gears with 
of up with a demonstration after all weights. ) 
nd credit personnel had given talks. The success of the demonstration 
m- Ingenuity and economy were em- would indicate a similar mechani- 
vt ployed in constructing the machine. cal medium might be constructed ” 
The gears were from an old hoist almost any company for like pur- 
to tractor, the motor borrowed from pose. 
ats the company’s display department: Mr. Gifford’s message, climaxing 
to the rheostat was the only outside the series of salesmen training 
p- Purchase. talks by the credit personnel, made 
to Measurements of the box approxi- of the device a right-hand assist- 
ss mate 42” x 30” x 12” witha 6” frame ant in proclaiming the goal of 
0) making for a 24” x 36” opening. (Concluded on page 30) 


In Credit Sets the Stage 


P. J. WiLper, Credit Manager, Cen- 


tury Electric Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri: 


HE NEW salesman spends a day 
and a half in the credit depart- 
ment in his training period. During 
this time we ac- 
quaint him with 
the function of 
the credit de- 
partment and 
the procedures 
which are fol- 
lowed. Past ex- 





perience and 

specific credit 2 
problems are re- * 

lated to him. P. J. WILDER 


The Interchange reports and Dun 
& Bradstreet services are explained, 
and we teach him the meaning of 
the various credit ratings. He is 
furnished with a D & B card author- 
izing him to order reports and to 
read them at the D & B offices. 

We acquaint him with our sales 
terms and teach him that our terms 
are as much a part of our sales con- 
tract as is the quality of our product. 


I would expand this program by 
allowing two weeks training at least. 
This would enable the new salesman 
to gain more experience in analyz- 
ing credit reports and in learning 
the significance of the various fac- 
tors found therein. 


Case Histories and Duties 
Of Credit Staff Explained 


LEONARD R. Prinsze, Credit Man- 
ager, Corduroy Rubber Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: 


HE IMPORTANCE of close co- 

operation between the credit and 
sales departments cannot be over- 
emphasized. They must work in 
mutual understanding for successful 
business operation. A credit execu- 
tive today is out of his element if he 
is not fundamentally sales-minded, 
and a sales executive is equally out 
of place if he is not sold on the 
necessity of a sound credit policy. 

Our sales representatives are not 
required to collect accounts. We 
feel that their efforts should be de- 
voted to actual sales efforts. There 


may be an exception when they are 
(Concluded on following page) 
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called upon to give an assist in a 
collection matter. 


An incoming sales representative 
is given a thorough training period 
in our methods of manufacturing 
and general policies. He is given 
the opportunity to meet department 
managers and has personal inter- 
views with all officials. The credit 
department is given adequate time 
to cover our credit policy. Empha- 
sis is placed on explaining why our 
credit policy is best suited to our 
type of business. Case histories 
are discussed and the functions of 
the credit department are analyzed. 


The trainees’ next step is to ac- 
company an experienced sales rep- 
resentative in the field. Then a fur- 
ther period of time is spent at the 
office, and again the credit depart- 
ment has an opportunity to enlarge 
upon the credit policy and answer 
questions. 

At our regular sales meetings the 
credit executive, as part of our reg- 
ular program, addresses the meet- 
ing, covering policies and touching 
on economic conditions and trends. 
At these meetings each salesman is 
allotted time to confer individually 
with him. 

Mutual understanding of problems 
and functions makes for a successful 
and smooth operation. Nothing suc- 
ceeds better than teamwork. 


Explain All Services Aim 
To Help Him Sell Volume 


E. R. Donatp, Treasurer, The Blan- 
ton Company, St. Louis, Missouri: 


HETHER the credit operations 

| of a firm, because of its policies, 
fall under the jurisdiction of the 
distribution department or under 
the control of the treasury depart- 
ment, there can be no disputing the 
fact that the sales staff needs to be 
accurately trained and kept up to 
date on credit policies and funda- 
mental credit procedures. 

Here at the Blanton Company, 
during the past 48 years, credit op- 
erations have been under the treas- 
ury department. As a result, the 
credit department has had absolute 
command over all credit decisions 
and operations, and is answerable 
only to the president. 

We have the finest spirit of co- 
operation between Sales and Credits 
on all credit matters, at all times. 
We feel very fortunate in having a 
sales staff that cooperates to the 
extent ours does. 


When a new man enters our sales 
organization he first spends several 


THE PARTNERSHIP relation between credit and sales was the topic of Joseph L. Wood, 
(center) assistant treasurer, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City, in addressing 
a dinner meeting of the Boston Credit Men's Association. With him are (left) James 
N. Jones, treasurer, Decatur & Hopkins Company, association councilor, and William C. 
Hall, manager of credits and collections, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, Mass, 


and president of the Boston association. 


days being indoctrinated by the 
sales department. After that he has 
considerable time with the credit 
department. At this point our cred- 
it policies and our reasons for pur- 
suing such policies are thoroughly 
explained. He is taught the en- 
tire working of the department. 
We endeavor to get across to the 
new personnel that all the time 
and money spent on the various 
services are aimed at one thing: to 
help him, the field representative, 
to obtain the greatest volume of 
profitable business, with minimum 
risk. 

He is told also that we in the 
credit department expect a little co- 
operation from him in the field, such 
as supplying needed credit informa- 
tion on new accounts; keeping us 
posted of new prospects he is work- 
ing on; and, probably most impor- 
tant of all, keeping his eyes and ears 
open for any bit of stray informa- 
tion, concerning any of his accounts, 
that might ultimately concern the 
customer’s credit standing. 

Our bookkeeping procedures and 
statement systems are explained to 
the salesman so that he can answer 
any questions that may arise re- 
garding entries. He is supplied with 
a D & B courtesy card, so that he 
may, if occasion arises, make use of 
the reference books for locating de- 
sirable prospects or for checking the 
status of a prospect. 

The credit department in turn 
keeps all our field representatives 
posted with copies of all corre- 
spondence sent their accounts. 
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They receive copies of all credit 
memorandums issued, copies of all 
statements. We even forward to 
them the paid statement copy from 
the office file. 

No training program, no operating 
policy should be so rigid it cannot 
yield to changing times. Our policies 
and program are subject to constant 
review and revision for the good of 
the concern. 

How well our sales and credit 
personnel work together can best be 
shown by the fact that of all new 
business submitted to our credit de- 
partment the last fiscal year only 
one account was turned down, and 
that on a temporary basis. This ac- 
count is still being analyzed, and 
before long we may have this cus- 
tomer also on our books. 


Printed Form of Accounts 
Needing Special Attention 


C. V. Nicnots, Vice President and 
Treasurer, Morley-Murphy Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wisconsin: 


E FEEL we have been quite suc- 

cessful in developing a_ close 
relationship between the credit de- 
partment and our sales force. The 
fact that our territory is within 2 
radius of approximately 200 miles 
from our home office makes it con- 
venient for us to see our salesmen 
often. 

New salesmen always are briefed 
by the credit department, usually by 
carefully checking the accounts on 
the territory, and passing on to the 
men any information which may be 
necessary in connection with the 
customers. Our method of having 











‘SALESMEN STATEMENT 
REQUEST 


| will require the following statements for 
the week beginning Monday ; 
ate 











| 


This request must reach our office not later 
than Friday morning. 
F403 Salesmen 





the salesmen follow collections also 
is outlined at that time and they are 
given instructions and forms for 
handling collections. 

We have had a regular form 
printed (see cut), which permits us 
to supply the salesman each week 
with names of accounts that need 
attention. This not only gives him 
valuable information so far as the 
size of the account is concerned 
but also lets him know what pur- 


30 day period. 
seem to like to know there have 
been mail orders from their cus- 
tomers between their regular calls. 


Our policy for several years has 
been to hold frequent sales meetings 
and special promotional meetings 
for our salesmen, with time allotted 
to discuss problems with the credit 
department. In possibly two meet- 
ings a year, general sales meetings, 
the credit department is given a 
definite part of the program. This 
is more or less an open forum for 
discussion of a variety of subjects 
pertaining to customer relationship 
and collection matters. 


Double Value in Issuing Statements 

In the estimation of the writer, 
supplying the salesmen with state- 
ments of the accounts on their ter- 
ritories which require attention has 
a twofold advantage. 

We expect a report from the sales- 
man after his call. In a very great 
number of cases, if he is unable to 
collect from the account, he at least 
receives a reasonable 
which is passed on to us. 


dilatory. This close cooperation re- 
sults in handling many accounts 
whose rating normally would not be 
considered first class, yet from them 
substantial business is realized. 
While our salesmen always have 


been expected to make collections, 
this applies only to delinquent ac- 
counts. They do not discuss col- 
lections with accounts who normally 
pay their bills on a monthly basis 
(which fortunately represents a 
fairly sizable portion of our accounts 
in this territory). However, the 
program of receiving help through 
the salesmen on delinquent accounts 
has been intensified the last few 
years and we have had splendid co- 
operation of salesmen in following 
through. 

I find no way in which this pro- 
gram has cost us anything in sales 
on the territory. We believe the 
salesman is better equipped to han- 
dle such collections because of his 
close knowledge of the customer. 
To help our men determine which 
accounts they should collect from, 





And This Approach: 


One correspondent, preferring 
not to participate in the sympo- 
sium, presented such provocative 
comment in his letter that we 
obtained his permission to print 
the following excerpts under a 
pledge of anonymity: 


N OUR company we do not care to 
measure our success or failure by 
the amount of money which we 
charge to our reserves, but rather by 
the extent to which we can expand 
our sales without diminishing our 
returns wherein our credit policy is 
concerned. 

“We do not agree with the policy 
generally in effect at this time, 
namely, that cash-in-advance terms 
will be applied on the least prov- 
ocation. If we are not versatile 
enough to work out terms more 
favorable than cash in advance, we 
feel that we are doing a poor job in 
serving our company in its efforts to 
progress. 

“Our credit department does not 
follow the pattern of most com- 
panies by falling under the treasury 
division. We report direct to the 
president of the company as a sep- 
arate functioning body of the man- 
agement personnel. We do not hesi- 
tate to travel financial men in both 
good times and bad. If information 
on its face does not offer us what 
we need, then we immediately ac- 
cept the task of getting the neces- 
sary information, and so best serve 
our company as well as our cus- 
tomer. It is even difficult in some 
instances to determine just where 
sales stop and credit begins, or vice 
versa.” 
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copies of all collection correspond- 
ence are furnished the salesman. 
The resultant cooperation of our 
men has been excellent. We do not 
know of any instance where the 
salesman has not been able to keep 
the goodwill of the customer while 
discussing the account with him on 
each call. Sometimes he gets a 
check, which is sent us with the 
order he takes. 


While this program possibly could 
be expanded, we keep in mind that 
we do not want to burden our sales- 
men with too much detail. Con- 
sequently, we have limited the 
statements submitted. 


It’s All One Big Family 
So They Work Together 


James D. Stewart, Treasurer, Judd 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts: 


OLUTION of our credit problems, 

while handled largely by the 
home office, has at all times the as- 
sistance and con- 
fidence of our 
sales force. 

Perhaps the 
main reason for 
our success has 
been the attitude 
of our em- 
ployees, who re- 
gard the com- 
pany as one big 
family. This 
relationship carries through to our 
credit problems, and decisions are 
based on the cooperate effort of our 
salesmen. 


Selling is the forte of the salesmen 
and we do not expect them to spend 
their energies in collecting accounts. 
Instead, we acquaint them with the 
facts before selling new accounts, 
advising them of limitations and 
possibilities. 


With the combined knowledge of 
the salesmen and the office, we es- 
tablish the limits of selling on open 
account. On old accounts that in- 
dicate slowness the salesmen are 
kept abreast of any decided changes, 
either toward promptness or in the 
other direction. In other words, 
credit becomes a part of selling 
when the salesmen are aware at all 
times of the standing of their cus- 
tomers. An informed salesman is 
just good logic in the success of a 
company. 





J. D. STEWART 


Vigilance at all times pays divi- 
dends. Informed, intelligent sales- 
men can be of invaluable service to 
the credit department. 
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INSURANCE TOMORROW 

AS UP-TO-THE-MINUTE as Tomorrow 
are the insurance topics discussed 
last issue on invitation of the pub- 
lication, by authorities in the areas 
blanketed. Many times as many 
subjects, equally pertinent, could 
have been selected, without ap- 
proaching a complete coverage. A 
few random statistics illustrate the 
fact. 


In one sector alone, that of mutual 
fire and casualty insurance, Ben 
Franklin for all his vision could not 
have foreseen the growth reached 
in the 200 years since he and asso- 
ciates formed “The Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire,” which 
was celebrated in Philadelphia in 
the week of October 12th. 


It’s 900,000 Jobs Business 
The insurance business as a whole 
last year accounted for more than 
900,000 jobs—500,000 in the com- 
panies, the remainder in the agencies 
—with average earnings $3,571 and 
$3,855 respectively. 


Life insurance purchases showed 
a gain of 12 per cent in July, for ex- 
ample, over a year earlier, to $2.442 
billions from $2.183, says Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion). And $8.5 billions in premiums 
by the year end is predicted. 

In accident and health lines, the 
total net premiums written in 1951 
for 254 life companies and the same 
number of property insurance con- 
cerns were $1.594 billions. Group 
insurance increased 30 per cent from 
1950, premium volume 15 per cent, 
according to the 1952 accident insur- 
ance register of the Spectator of 
Philadelphia. (The same trend was 
evident in the United Kingdom, 
ordinary and group life up 20 per 
cent from 1951, six times the total of 
1940, says the Institute of Life In- 
surance. ) 


Paid out to families in six years 
since World War II by life com- 
panies were $20 billions; last year 
$3.984 billions, highest ever and at a 
rate of $126 a second, $10.9 millions 
a day. 


Income Taxes Swallow Gains 

Life companies’ net rate of interest 
earned on invested funds, before 
federal income taxes, rose to 3.18 per 
cent last year, compared with 3.09 
for 1950, but those taxes melted the 
increase to .01 per cent, as the in- 
come tax was 75 per cent more than 
the $72 millions of 1950. 


Life companies having more than 
$1 billion protection in force now 
total 37, five having entered that 
select circle since January of last 
year. Overall there are 684 legal 
reserve life insurance companies, 
86 million policyholders owning 
$253.1 billions of life insurance 
under 210 million policies and cer- 
tificates. 

The death rate rose also. Among 
the 86 millions overall life insurance 
policyholders, the number of deaths 
last year increased to 638 per 100,000 
contrasted with the record low of 
622 in 1950. Among industrial 
policyholders last year the rate was 
656; among ordinary holders, 613. 

Industrial Ownership Doubles 

The 109 million industrial life in- 
surance policies at the end of 1951 
($35 billions outstanding) repre- 
sented 14 per cent of total U. S. in- 
surance. Ownership has doubled 
since 20 years ago. 

A drop in rate of increase of group 
life purchases in 1951 from the pre- 
vious year “reflected the fringe 
benefit restrictions in connection 
with the wage freeze under the Gov- 
ernment’s stabilization program,” 
says LL.I. Fact Book. Nevertheless 
a new high of $58.1 was established 


with 31 million persons covered. 


Malnutritious Political Menu 

WE CAN at least hope that after two 
weeks more of political malnutri- 
tion the public will be offered a san- 
er diet, but every year is election 


UNUSUAL LOAN OFFER 


To encourage moderni- 
zation of retail stores in 
the city, the Union National 
Bank and Trust Company 
of Elgin, Ill., is making 
‘loans available at 1 per cent 
interest provided the funds 
are utilized for that pur- 
pose. With a ceiling of $7,- 
500, the loans must be re- 
paid in three years. 

Says President Robert C. 
Kewley: this gesture is pro- 
viding a stimulus to im- 
provement of business 
property, the while adding 
to the attractiveness of the 
community and eventually 


benefiting the bank. 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


year for those who promote a sopo- 
rific political menu that’s nine-tenths 
bathtub gin and one-tenth common- 
sense food for thought. 

But it’s not only the public that’s 
hoodwinked by the false prosperity 
of inflation. Even many business- 
men who should know better have 
succumbed to inflation’s 1952 ‘nar- 
cotic’ lullaby: ‘When have we been 
better off?’” 

Addressing the graduate school of 
the American Savings and Loan 
Institute, Morton Bodfish, chairman 
of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Chicago, blamed 
political expedience for “inflationary 
devices such as the use of deficit 
spending during a period of pros- 
perity, and the Administration’s 
sponsorship of wage increases at a 
time when the Government was 
allegedly trying to stabilize prices.” 

“The truth is that there has been 
so much attention given to the 
short-run stimulating effects of in- 
flation to business, employment and 
increased savings,” he said, “that 
very little notice has been taken of 
its long-term consequences.” 


Public Relations Job Needed 
EcoONOMIC ILLITERACY of the public 
concerning all types of property in- 
surance is the public relations 
handicap of the industry, says 
Kenneth J. Bidwell, vice president, 
the Manhattan Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company. 

“Until the public understands that 
we perform aé_ sound economic 
function, it is not likely to be overly 
impressed with the extracurricular 
jobs we do in the field of fire pre- 
vention, safety or any similar area 
of social service,” Mr. Bidwell notes. 
“The particular problem is to inter- 
pret and make clear to the public 
what it is that we do that no one 
else can do better.” 


Amateur Super-Planners 

AMERICANS “must stop kowtowing 
to the bureaucrats and _ politicians” 
and “running to the government for 
help,” says Jesse W. Randall, presi- 
dent of The Travelers Insurance 
Companies. He warns that the 
American way is being threatened 
on one side by “amateur road- 
builders and super-planners” and on 
the other by Soviet Russia. He 
urged a more aggressive stand by 
businessmen. 
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They SGM Ask: Private Industry or Socialism? 





[tilities Must Sell Themselves, Or Else 


a deciding factor in the future 
of the public utilities. At this 
critical period in 
the history of 
the industry, 
“the public is 
being called 
upon to deter- 
mine whether we 
shall have pri- 
vate enterprise 
or socialism, 
whether tax- 
paying private 
enterprise companies will supply 
electric service or the Government 
is to take over more and more of 
their business” under a system in 
which “the customers will have to 
pay more taxes to raise money 
equivalent to that which the com- 
panies now are paying to support 
the Government.” 


([s, desi of customers will be 


G. L. MacGREGOR 


And Evidence of Scheming Is Plentiful 

George L. MacGrégor, president 
and general manager of the Dallas 
Power and Light Company, charg- 
ing that “public-ownership groups 
are pushing their programs to so- 
cialize America as never before, and 
want nationalized banking, govern- 
ment insurance, socialized medicine 
as well as public power,” offers evi- 
dence abundant. 

“Already they have constructed 
and are operating approximately 20 
per cent of the total generating 
capacity in this country and are now 
constructing steam plants,” he says. 

“A few years ago public power 
was located principally in the Ten- 








Af ER early experience in 

the shops and offices of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration in East Pittsburgh, 
George L. MacGregor in 1929 
became associated with the Dal- 
las Power and Light Company 
as sales engineer, advanced to 
sales manager, 1933; director 
and vice president, 1939; vice 
president and general manager, 
1940; president in 1941, and 
chairman in 1944, : 





POLICIES THAT BUILD GOOD WILL 


Here are, in brief, eleven policies of the Dallas Power & 
Light Company which President MacGregor says have had 
double-barreled effectiveness in-collecting accounts and build- 


ing goodwill, at nominal cost: 


(1) Ascertain a new customer’s credit rating and avoid requiring 
a deposit if the facts warrant. If a deposit is obtained, it’s returned 
as soon as the customer establishes a rating. 

(2) Recognize customer problems as well as company needs and 


seek a fair solution. 


(3) Classify records to distinguish between the habitually slow 
pay customer and one who occasionally misses the discount payment 
date through unusual circumstances. 

(4) Give a customer benefit of the doubt, on the theory every 
customer is honest until proved otherwise. 

(5) Share energy losses with customers who have grounded 
circuits on the metered side of their service. 

(6) Install recording watt-hour meters to analyze the customer’s 
various uses of electric service when he feels he’s being overcharged, 
after less expensive methods have failed to convince him. 

(7) Use sales engineers to work with the collection department on 
more difficult cases. Division and department heads and company 
officers often call on customers to adjust claims. 

(8) Operate on the theory that every complaint can be explained 


satisfactorily or equitably adjusted. 


(9) Alter procedures to changing conditions of expanding ter- 
ritory. (From two pay stations a few years ago Dallas Power & 
Light has increased the number to cover all principal neighborhoods, 


and still is expanding facilities.) 


(10) Leave service connected in vacated residences, so a telephone 
call to the central office will place the new name on the books, fol- 
lowed by mailing a contract to be signed. 

(11) Always looking for new ideas to reduce costs, improve service 
and build customer relations. Considered discontinuing the require- 
ment of a signed contract for residential service. 





— 





nessee Valley and in the Northwest. 
Today there are few companies, 
regardless of location, which do not 
have competition from public power. 
The trend continues. Witness the 
huge St. Lawrence River project and 
the effort to create the Missouri 
Valley Authority, patterned after 
the TVA.” 


Good public relations are one an- 
swer. “While every department has 
a responsibility to build them, I see 
more opportunity through the credit 
and collection department than any 
other,” Mr. MacGregor believes. 
“Each day these employees contact 
great numbers of customers. Prob- 


ably no other company represen- 
tatives meet the public under more 
difficult circumstances. They make 
the initial contact; each month they 
interview thousands on _ address 
changes, account delinquencies, 
service charges.” 

For these reasons and because 
skill is required to do a good job, 
utmost care is in order in selection 
of personnel of the credit and col- 
lection department, the executive 
emphasizes. 

What qualities to look for? “We 
should select only those who like 
people, who are able to smile easily 

(Concluded on page 26, Column 3) 
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MY MUST PERPLEXING 


LAEUIT PRUBLEM 


A Series on Management at Work 


one first must know something 

of the background of the credit 
taker involved. Mr. A, doing business 
as the XYZ Company, was a relatively 
young man engaged in the general 
contracting business. Not a large 
operator, he did thoroughly under- 
stand certain types of construction, 
but thought he understood all kinds. 
Ambition and over-enthusiasm led 
this company, like many others, into 
a contract covering unfamiliar work. 
The result—a severe loss; in fact, so 


To UNDERSTAND this problem, 





N AUTHORITY on bank 

credit, Ben F. Edwards, 
Jr., vice president of the Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A., has 
charge of the San Francisco 
headquarters loan supervision 
department. 

After brief periods with the 
23rd Avenue Bank, Oakland, 
Cal., Mechanic’s Trust Com- 
pany, Bayonne, N. ]., he re- 
turned to Oakland, in the 
Broadway Bank, later affiliated 
with Bank of Italy, predecessor 
of the Bank of America. With 
the latter his promotions were 
rapid, successively from the No. 
1 Powell Street branch, San 
Francisco, to assistant manager 
of the department; manager, 
Market-Geary branch, San 
Francisco; vice president, Los 
Angeles headquarters, vice 
president and manager, loan 
administration department, San 
Francisco headquarters; vice 
president and lending officer, 
California-Montgomery office, 
and thence to his present posi- 
lion. 

He was 1951-52 president of 
the Credit Managers Associa- 
tion of Northern and Central 
California. 





bad that the company emerged worse 
than broke. 

The bank found itself in the posi- 
tion of being the only creditor of con- 
sequence. Notes aggregating a five- 
figure amount were unpaid, and the 
company’s current financial statement 
reflected a deficit net worth. 

Now the question: should the bank 
force the sale of chattels and real 
property pledged either through vol- 
untary action or foreclosure proceed- 
ings, thus realizing an insufficient 
amount to retire the debt? The re- 
maining deficiency, of course, would 
have to be charged to losses, with the 
hope of recovery very remote, to say 
the least. 

Normally the answer would be yes 
—the old adage, “The first loss is the 
smallest loss,” is a sound approach 
to such a problem. In this case, how- 
ever, the bank had a man who over 
the years had demonstrated outstand- 
ing moral responsibility. Just as im- 
portant, we had plenty of evidence 
that he thoroughly understood and 
could make money handling certain 
types of construction work. 


Bank Decipes To Stay With Him 


After numerous meetings it was 
finally decided to carry along on a 
work-out basis. Mr. A agreed to mod- 
ify his way of living and limit all 
future bids to small jobs of a nature 
well understood by him and to under- 
take no such work without approval 
from the bank. We agreed that we 
would finance such jobs up to a pre- 
determined aggregate amount, se- 
cured by acknowledged assignments 
of the proceeds of the contracts, as 
well as the chattels and real property 
already under pledge. 

So with outward courage and many 
inward misgivings, new credit was 
made available, never individually in 
large amounts but totaling at times 
$25,000 to $30,000. As each job was 
completed and the final payment re- 
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B. F. EDWARDS, JR. 
Vice President 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 

San Francisco 

ceived, a percentage of the profit was 

used to reduce the old account. To 

encourage our borrower, a portion 
of the profit was turned back to him 
for use as added working capital and 
to provide the wherewithal to replace 
worn equipment. 

Two-Tuirps oF ToTAL REcOUPED 

At this point it would be a pleasure 
to be able to say that careful admin- 

istration by the bank resulted in a 

good profit on each transaction and 

that the old account long since had 
been retired in full. This is not the 
case. In a few isolated instances the 
jobs, although carefully screened, 
failed to repay the advances in full, 
even though such red ink figures were 
small in amount. Nor has the loan 
been retired in its entirety. 

However, a review shows the ven- 
ture a success. We find a recoupment 
of over two-thirds of the entire ac- 
count. The real estate and chattel se- 
curity now provides at least coverage 
for our entire exposure, and pay- 
ments are coming to us each month in 
amounts which, barring unforeseen 
reverses, will permit full liquidation 
of the distressed loan within another 
year and a half. 

Here is proof that risks which 
seemingly are totally unwarranted 


cat 


cir 
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can be assumed if the borrower is 
pasically honest, willing to adjust 
his way of life to meet distressed 
circumstances, thoroughly under- 
stands the business in which he is 
engaged, owns the facilities with 
which to carry on his business, and 
js not afraid to work and work 
hard. 


How easy it would have been to 
dispose of all collateral pledged, use 
the proceeds to reduce the debt, and 
continue our efforts to collect the un- 
paid balance through a deficiency 
judgment. Such action no doubt 
would have led to the bankruptcy 
court, with little, if any, further re- 
covery. 


Instead, we have as a client an in- 
dividual sufficiently rehabilitated that 
we find our investment in him pro- 
tected, if not fully repaid. He, in turn, 
continues in business, contributing 
to our constructive economy and pro- 
viding gainful employment to an ever 
increasing number of workmen. 


The decision to invest further 
funds in a bankrupt borrower was 
dificult indeed. Our faith in the man, 
plus knowledge of his qualifications, 
and careful and intelligent adminis- 
tration by the bank, has paid off in 
every direction, including goodwill 
beyond measure. 


How would you have handled this 
one? 


A Collection Letter 
Wins in Two Ways 


The following collection letter not 
only brought a check but became 
the theme of an address at a school. 

The letter, from an agent of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company: 

“As you are probably aware, a phil- 
anthropist, according to the dictionary, 
is ‘an author or promoter of benevolent 
projects” While I may have philan- 
thropic tendencies, the condition of my 
pocketbook will not allow the dictates 
of my heart. 

“If my records are correct, you owe 
me forty ‘bucks’ ($40.00) the payment 
of which I expect not later than the 
first of the month.” 

The reply, by return mail with the 
check enclosed: 

“Received your letter or I should say 
notice—found it very amusing and of 
excellent taste. 

“In fact, so much so that I am going 
fo make it a topic of speech at school 
on the kind of ‘business letters’ I think 
firms seeking to collect overdue pay- 
ments should write.” 

So, a check plus an apostle. 





GHER? 


Accounts Receivable UP? 


Operating costs HT 


Collection. SLOw> 





If your business 
needs more cash 


You can increase your cash 
working capital 25% to 50% or 


more in 3 to 5 days... whether 
you need $25,000 or MILLIONS... 


O SECURITIES TO SELL, no new partners. No interference with 
ownership, management, profits. No preliminary costs. Our one 
reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


If your business needs substantially more cash than you can get 
from usual sources . . . if you want assurance it will be available 
as needed (for months or years) . . . write or wire the nearest 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT subsidiary office below and say, “Send 
information about plan offered in Credit &9 Financial Management.” 





Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
COMMERCIAL CreDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING SUBSIDIARIES: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 # Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 .. . and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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A he Most 
Fruitful 
Years for 


America: 


EDWIN J. SPIEGEL (center), president of the Gaylord Container Corporation, St. Louis, 
and Joseph M. Arndt (left), vice president and director of sales, approving the philos. 
ophy of the Gaylord credit policy in action, hear Victor C. Eggerding, general credit 
manager, describe how the credit department is participating in the company’s expanded 


sales program. 


THE NEXT TEN! 


different from business opti- 

mists. The pollyannas — ferdi- 
nands in action—flit about blithely 
while they whiff the flowers, bliss- 
fully giving no thought to the bum- 
blebee in the chalice. 

Not so the true optimist. He sees 
first “what’s right wi’ the world,” 
accepts the calculated risk as a part 
of progress, but concedes a corner 
of the eye to the negatives. With 
the Arab of the proverb he “trusts 
in Allah but tethers his horse.” 

Victor C. Eggerding, one of the 
practical optimists, says: “The next 
decade will bring the most fruitful 
years of American business.” Why? 
The general credit manager of the 
Gaylord Container Corporation, St. 
Louis, and president of the National 
Association of Credit Men, presents 
arguments aplenty in advancing his 
thesis (always barring the unfore- 
seen eventuality of war, a precipita- 
tion from the blind eye of nation and 
man). 


Jp siteren pollyannas are a breed 


Birthrate and Adult Market 


Mr. Eggerding, asked to pinpoint 
credit’s role in the onward and up- 
ward movement of the market-to- 
be, turned first to the American 
family as a key to business growth. 

There is the tremendous birthrate. 
Most of the millions of babies born 
in the past decade “will come into 
the adult market by 1962.” He em- 
phasized the impingement upon auto 
purchases alone. 


“Families are becoming better 


educated,” he said. “Today four of 
every ten adults are high school 
graduates. By 1962 the proportion 
will be five out of ten. 


“They are becoming more stand- 
ardized in tastes and behaviors. For 
example, there is the broad gain in 
ownership of material goods that 
lessen the tedious chores of living 
and broaden the horizon of human 
satisfactions, such as refrigerators 
and other household economy media, 
and autos, radios, television sets. 

“Widespread interest in govern- 
ment has been aroused by the soar- 
ing taxes. Isolationism is declining. 
America is on wheels. Tools of com- 
munication are multiplying and 
sharpening. The continuing rise of 
brand-name purchasing is in itself 
a cogent factor for greater produc- 
tion and dissemination of goods.” 


Movement to the Cities Accelerated 

Contributing also to the positive 
outlook for business are greater con- 
centration of population in western 
United States and the accelerating 
movement from rural areas to the 
metropolitan suburbs. 

Then there is the larger impact 
of women upon the business scene. 
“Three of every ten workers in 
America are women. Note also that 
21 per cent of all married women 
are working.” 


To this add the concomitant in- 
crease in leisure time because of 
shorter working days in office and 
factory, time-saving equipment in 
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the home, and the lengthening of the 
average life span with the help of 
health education, medical discoveries 
and the study of geriatrics. 

Finally, “corporations have been 
investing vast sums in research and 
this vision is just beginning to pay 
off,” Mr. Eggerding emphasizes. “The 
achievements are showing in amaz- 
ing new products. The applications 
of research are breath-taking.” 

And what has Credit to do with 
it? Everything. 


“Credit, Sales and Treasury are 
a trinity for increased business vol- 
ume and profits,” says the execv- 
tive,—then retraces for a bit of 
sales history, and draws his pat- 
allels. 


In the early 1900s selling spurted 
with inculcation of the bonus incer- 
tive. Then the high pressure period, 
the 1920-30 decade that had its func- 
tion but now is best forgotten. Came 
1933, when business began meeting 
the stern test of digging its way out 
of the pandemic doldrums. It came 
up with new meaning for an old 
word: Service. Service of manufac- 
turer to distributor, seller to cus- 
tomer, inevitably threw the emphasis 
over to the side of creative selling, 
Expansion took hold of the new tools. 

Credit experienced similar grow- 
ing pains in emerging from the stul- 
tifying status of “glorified bookkeep- 
ing.” Education led the way. 

“Today, the emphasis in credit 
management is on education and 
training, built upon a strong founda- 
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tion of preliminary schooling. Within 
the organized profession there now 
are 43 chapters of the@National In- 
stitute of Credit, with a speed-up of 
the movement unmistakably indi- 
cated. Tying-in research with educa- 
tion bespeaks further growth. If 
there are not more graduate schools 
launched within the next ten years, 
certainly enrollments wiil enlarge. 

“The resultant increase of salaries 
and advancement to greater respon- 
sibilities will accompany the en- 
trance into greater spheres of use- 
fulness and productivity, a trend al- 
ready underway.” 

The next ten years, Mr. Egger- 
ding predicts, will see credit educa- 
tion circling out into other spheres 
of management. “To do the maxi- 
mum job, credit personnel must 
understand other elements of man- 
agement operations, thus increasing 
their knowledge of management 
skills and preparing the fitted for 
more posts at the executive top.” 


How the number of managerial 
and professional employees has 
grown is evinced by the following 
examples. International Harvester 
Company increased its personnel in 
these functions from 4,850 in 1940 
to 9,387 in 1951; Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, from 5,000 to 
14,000; E. I. duPont de Nemours, 
from 4,600 to 10,100. 

Management today is seeking men 
able to grasp the overall company 
viewpoint, which emphasizes the 
importance of the credit manager’s 
ability to stand on his own feet and 
occupy a just position on the com- 
pany team. To qualify he must 
among other essentials have good 
personal relations himself; be able, 
by a study of public speaking, to 
deliver interesting messages before 
groups; and have his department so 
organized as to give him plenty of 
time to do creative work. 


This concept dovetails into the 
Eggerding theory of Credit in trinity 
with Sales and Treasury. 


Answers Question of Responsibility 

“Credit is a part of sales,” he de- 
clares. “True, as was the saying re- 
garding product, ‘It’s no good if you 
can’t sell it and get the money into 
the bank,’ but, first, it’s no good 
unless sold. Then, with the invoice 
on the books, the treasurer has a 
stake in it, and if the money does 
not get into the bank he has the right 
to ask why and hold you account- 
able. 

“This is not enough. The theory 
that Credit is accountable only to the 
Treasury is again an outgrowth of 


(Concluded on following page) 


“That's the kind of report | like to see—adequate fire 
insurance, sufficient public liability limits, and A 
NATIONAL SURETY BLANKET FIDELITY BOND. 
Any concern displaying that kind of sound judgment 

rates high with me.”’ 


UNDERWOOD 


' 


One of the important items to credit man- 
agers today is proper fidelity ‘protection. 
They realize that rising costs and inability 
to meet them cause many trusted employees 
to go astray. Constant employee thefts and 
embezzlements can reach catastrophic pro- 
portions and ultimately undermine and de- 
stroy the financial structure of any business. 


The best protection is a NATIONAL SURETY 
BLANKET FIDELITY BOND with a limit suffi- 
cient to meet any contingency. There is a 
NATIONAL SURETY agent or representative 
in your city who is ready and willing to ex- 
plain this protection in more detail. 


NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street, New York 


INVISIBLE ARMOR © 
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the labeling of the credit manager as 
a bookkeeper. 


“Once it is understood that Sales, 
Credit and Treasury move forward 
side by side, and together, to the 
unified objective of maximum vol- 
ume and profit, there no longer is 
any problem of division or direc- 
tion of credit management respon- 
sibility.” 


Community and _ intra-company 
contact, a Double-C of Credit and 
a forte of Mr. Eggerding, reflects 
credit management’s increasing 
power for company good in two re- 
spects: holding the customer and 
making capital of the department’s 
ideal position to promote internal 
teamwork. 


Dealing Primarily with People 

“Human relations work means 
many more responsibilities than get- 
ting publicity for your company. It 
means utilization of every possible 
contact with the public to convince 
the customer that he wants to stay 
with you instead of going to your 
competitor. 


“Here the credit man’s functions 
are to deal with people rather than 
figures. Business recognizes that 
public relations help promote the 
best interests of the individual and 
his government, for good govern- 
ment starts at the local level. Such 
policy helps create a favorable at- 
titude toward your company and so 
toward your product, and must be 
consistently and systematically cul- 
tivated. The credit manager becomes 
a better judge of human values and 
character, both factors in credit 
evaluation.” 


Mr. Eggerding goes all out: “A 
man should be just as proud to put 
his best foot forward for his com- 
pany as for his family.” 


There is widening recognition that 
service benefits customer and com- 
pany, but the surface scarcely has 
been dented, he adds. “Some credit 
managers do not have the oppor- 
tunity or encouragement from their 
top managements to go out into the 


PAST PRESIDENTS met with officers incumbent of the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men at a luncheon in honor of John A. Markley, credit manager of the Budd Company, 
on his retirement. In the picture, with dates of their association presidencies, are: 


Front row (1 to r)—W. H. Cook, president, Concrete Steel Corp., 1936-7, luncheon chairman; 
H. J. Offer, retired, formerly supervisor, collection department, Detroit Edison Co., 1941-2, past 
N.A.C.M. vice president and director; Mr. Markley, 1944-5; H. J. Lowry, executive vice president, 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co., 1942-3, past national director. Second row—J. H. Frazier, general 
credit manager, Great Lakes Steel Corp., 1943-4, currently a National director; P. E. Ewers, 
commercial office manager, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 1949-50; J. C. Hoffman, credit manager, 
Huron Portland Cement Co., 1952-3; and A. H. MacNabo, secretary, Acme Quality Paints, Inc., 
1948-9. Rear row—A. A. Beste, director of coal sales, Koenig Coal and Supply Co., 1950-1; and 
P. S. Morshead, retired, formerly credit manager, Revere Copper and Brass Co., 1947-8. 


field and cultivate their customers. 
Some credit executives lack the 
vision. The next ten years will see 
the removal of these roadblocks. 

“We shall note comprehensive 
growth of in-training programs. An 
increasing number of companies has 
staff men to advise customers on 
internal control problems, particu- 
larly budgeting, because the in- 
herent elements of productive sales 
aid are many and far-reaching. 

“Convincing top management of 
Credit’s functional importance in the 
areas of public relations, and its 
place as one of the Big Three, calls 
for exercise of every opportunity to 
keep the company’s highest execu- 
tives informed. For example, supply 
them with a concise monthly report 
and discuss in person your conclu- 
sions, which will then embrace all 
facets of credit operation.” 

The fruitful years lie ahead. The 
able credit manager will be in at the 
harvest. 


SS SSS SS Ss SSS 


“I believe that, wherever possible, information of credit- 
worthiness should be obtained from other sources than the 
customer. Fundamentally, every order should develop the 
strongest possible customer relationship, and the most im- 
portant one is usually the first one. It profoundly affects cus- 
tomer attitude, which will persist, favorably or unfavorably.” 


Victor C. Eggerding 


SS 
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Chicago Short Course Covers 
Wide Range of Credit Topics 

Another successful Practical Short 
Course in Credits and Collections 
conducted by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men comes to its finale 
November 3rd with the awarding of 
scholarships at the annual class 
dinner. 

Topics and their speakers in the 
Monday night sessions that began 
September 22nd include: “Credit Is 
a Sales Tool,” Kenneth R. Wells, 
America National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago; “Sources and 
Analysis of Credit Information,” H. 
J. Fitzpatrick, Pioneer Gen-E-Motor 
Corp.; “Collection Procedure,” H. 
J. Cunningham, Stromberg-Carlson 
Co. TV Div.; “The Legal Side of 
Credit,” W. H. Hiottinger, Jr, 
Bowey’s, Inc.; “Financial Statement 
Analysis,” Marjorie V. Guthat, 
C.P.A.; “The Fifth ‘C’ of Credit,” A. 
J. Ziegler, American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Co.; “Foreign Credit,’ 
G. W. Keidel, American National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago; 
“Responsibility of a Credit Execu- 
tive,” L. W. Stolte, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; and “Public Relations 
in Credit,” J. I. Stang, Foote Bros. 
Gear and Machine Corp. 


Carpenter Co. in Larger Quarters 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., established in 1940 
as a sail, ship chandlery and marine supply 
house, has moved to 401 No. Ogden Ave 
Chicago 22, where the jobber distributor has 
acquired 55,000 square feet of floor space. 











. HOW the latest amendments to the 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act affect your 
claim in Chapter X and Chapter XI 
proceedings? 


. HOW the new Federal Fair Trade Act 
affects the State Price Maintenance 
Laws? 


. HOW the 1952 National Production 
Act affects credit regulations? 





. WHAT are the sales and use taxes 
laws in the states in which you do busi- 
ness and who must pay these levies? 





You Will Find the Answers to all these 
questions and hundreds of other legal prob- 
lems in the 





1953 Edition Credit Manual 


OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 


Reserve Your Copy Now. Members of the National Association of Credit Men can obtain 
copies of the 1953 Credit Manual at a saving of $2.15 if they send in their order right away. 
The regular price is $10.00, but copies ordered now for delivery in November cost only $7.85. 
So send in your order today and reserve your copy at a substantial saving. 


And That’s Not All! If you send your check with your order we will send you at once an 
important new booklet “Practical Keys to Credit Analysis—a Dynamic Approach to Credit 
Evaluations.” This booklet was published to sell for $2 but will be sent to you FREE if you 
send your check with your Reservation Order for the 1953 Credit Manual. 


Take advantage of the saving on the 1953 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 
and this extra aid in administering your department. Send your order and check today to— 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
229 FOURTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Accountants As Impartial Experts Hold 


Strategic Spot to Fight for American Way 


ETTING off a demolition bomb 
under the idea that “people 
must surrender freedom to gain 

security,” by in- 

terpreting the 

results of busi- 

ness operations 

in a fashion that 

the public will 

both accept and 

understand, is 

a large job of 

j E } the accountant, 

in the eyes of 

ev John L. Carey, 
executive director of the American 
Institute of Accountants, New York. 

Mr. Carey has an answer to the 
enemies of business (“and to some of 
our friends who do not know us as 
well as they think they do”), those 
who prate the jingo phrases that 
“soulless corporations, dollar diplo- 
macy and economic imperialism” 
dominate our economic system. 

“Our real defense, or best at- 
tack,” he says, “should be a state- 
ment of fact: the American system 
is a highly dynamic and competi- 
tive system founded on the belief 
that the production of more and 
better goods at lower prices will 
create both higher wages and 
higher profits.” 

He points to a half dozen con- 
firmatory developments in the last 
three decades: (1) vast dispersion 
of corporate ownership and credit; 
(2) effective regulation of mo- 
nopolies; (3) the anti-trust laws; 
(4) business policy of plowing back 
a part of earnings to improve pro- 
ductivity; (5) rapid increase of 
union strength and extension of 
profit-sharing, pensions and other 





HEN John L. Carey 

joined the American In- 
stitute of Accountants in 1925, 
the organization had 800 mem- 
bers; now there are 18,000. 

He became secretary in 1930, 
executive director in 1948. 

Mr. Carey is the author of 
“Professional Ethics of Public 
Accounting,’ and editor of 
“The Journal of Accountancy.” 


forms of employee participation; and Higher taxes, however, reduce the 
(6) growing acceptance by business amount available for reinvestment 
management of its function as a and increase the difficulty of raising 
trustee acting in the interest of equity capital. One result is g 
stockholders, workers, consumers tendency toward making the Goy- 
and community. ernment the principal capitalist, and 
“It is probably unfortunate,” Mr. that means Government ownership 
Carey points out, “that a greater of business.” 
emphasis has been placed on profits Then what of people’s suspicion 
than the other factors, because of reported income and _ profits, 
prices and costs may also represent unions’ challenge of management's 
a distribution of shares in the fruits figures, income tax agents’ skepti- 
of production. cism of taxpayers’ returns? Here is 
“In any event, the whole concept Mr. Carey’s answer to that one: 
of profit is badly misunderstood. A “Since no interested party will ac- 
poll indicates that the average cept the opinion of another, there is 
American believes business makes obviously need for an independent 
25 per cent profits—so far from the expert—and that is why the cer- 
truth that it isn’t even in the same tified public accountant was born. 
neighborhood. The C.P.A. is the one person who 
“Many a company shows a good has demonstrated his qualifications 


IS RRR RA NR RA RET SS LESS A NA RAR ANN SN AL ST RY ANN 


Three areas of service of the certified public accountant to 
the American way, cited by Mr. Carey, are: 

To the businessman::Use of accounting as an administrative 
tool, in cost and expense control, budgeting and income taxa- 
tion, record keeping, in management reports; 

To the banker and credit man: Providing intelligible and 
reliable financial reports as a basis for credit; 

To the national economy: Liaison between public and busi- 
ness by interpreting operations. 


profit for a year but has to borrow and has accepted the responsibilities 
money to pay its taxes if the profit involved in the independent audit 
has been reinvested in other assets, and certification of financial state- 
receivables, inventories, plant or ments upon which all parties may 
machinery. rely. 

“Nor is it generally understood “Bankers, credit men, stockhold- 
that corporations for the most part  efs, investors, labor unions, regu- 
have been distributing half, or less latory agencies — everyone wh0 
than half, of their profits to stock- Studies financial statements — can 
holders and reinvesting the rest, be reasonably secure in the know 
That reinvestment over the years edge that the C.P.A.’s opinion is 
is why productivity has increased that of an impartial expert who 
so greatly, employment has been uses skill and disinterested judg- 
maintained at such a high peak and ment in measuring profits.” 
the standard of living raised. Without such independent ex- 
pert, everyone interested in sharing 
the fruits of production would have 
to make his own investigation, the 
accountancy executive points out, 
and adds the warning: 


“The man in the street thinks you 
just subtract what you spent from 
what you received, and the differ- 
ence is your profit. We know it is 


not as simple as that, but it is hard a aacnatccsllncntsie oe 
to get the idea across to people. auditing on 


“As long as corporate profits are scale would endanger our economit 
regarded as ‘bad’—that is, that they freedom, for the right to audit in- 
are excessive—people are likely to volves the right to disallow.” 
believe they should be taxed heavily. “Far removed from that strato- 
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sphere where the philosophers take 
their exercise,” the daily work of 
businessmen, bankers and certified 
public accountants may “sound like 
humdrum occupations,” but “these 
functions are vital parts of an 
evolving economic system which 
offers mankind its best hope of free- 
dom, both political and economic,” 
Mr. Carey told the Bridgeport As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


“That system can be developed to 
its full potentiality, however, only if 
the key man—the business manager 
—accepts the responsibility of man- 
aging the capital entrusted to him 
and the people employed by him for 
the benefit of the whole community. 
The system will develop fully only if 
there is private capital to invest and 
if people are free to invest it in the 
way that seems best to them. 

“In maintaining private capital 
and making it available to free en- 
terprise, bankers and credit men 
have a major obligation. The busi- 
nessman’s responsibility of account- 
ability can be discharged by inde- 
pendent auditing and the presenta- 
tion of informative financial state- 
ments, tasks which the accounting 
profession has equipped itself to 
perform.” 


“Quasi-Socialism” Blamed For 
Failure to Restore Gold Basis 


Unless America returns to the gold 
standard and an “honest” dollar, 
“economic and moral collapse is in- 
evitable,” says N. S. Chadwick, man- 
ager of the research department of 
the San Francisco office of E. F. 
Hutton and Company, securities firm. 

A “quasi-socialism” in England 
and the United States prevented a 
return to a sound monetary material 
value after World War II, Mr. 
Chandler charges. “The only way to 
learn the true worth of all the debts 
that have arisen from war and of 
the currencies issued by the various 
governments is to have them seek 
their own free market value.” 


Part-Time Farms Double; 
Cash Income Half Million 


A third of all farms in the United 
States are part-time operations, 
double the proportion of 20 years 
ago, says the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Increasingly, the principal 
income in the group is from pension 
or return on savings. 

Cash income from part-time or 
residential farms is estimated close 
to a half billion dollars. 

In 1950 there were 1.7 million 
part-time farms; in 1930 the total 
was a bit more than a million. 





He is your local U.S.F.&G. Agent 


Tie want to see him because he knows 
how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 

vandalism and accident ... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


Or if you want to see him today, there is a 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community who 


will be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 





\ CASUALTY 
a \,_ FIDELITY-SURETY 


FIRE 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Top Ranking Is a Matter of High Education 


BOOTSTRAPS AND STANDARDS 


By JAMES GILBERT PURVIS 


Treasurer, Atlantic Steel Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


[ WE as credit executives are to 


raise the standards of our posi- 
tions, the responsibility lies at our 
door, and ours 

alone. And no 

obligation facing 

us today is more 

important than 

building our fu- 

ture as a profes- 

sion. 

Is it necessary 

or desirable to 

» establish such a 

J. G. PURVIS title as Certified 
Professional Credit Executive to in- 
dicate we have risen above the old 
concept of the cold-blooded credit 
man of jaundiced eye and aloof atti- 
tude toward the squirming debtor? 


You can remember when a credit 
man was looked upon as not much 
more than a glorified bookkeeper. 
Now, the profession has lifted itself 
up the ladder by the rungs of respon- 
sibility, to merit ranking with busi- 
ness management. Then how go 
about maintaining and improving 
that standing? 

Man’s world is not “getting 
smaller every day”; on the con- 
trary, it constantly is increasing in 
size, with new developments in 
transportation, communications, 
application of energy, medical sci- 
ence and many other areas. Man, 
regardless of his position in life, is 
called upon for more and more 
knowledge of more and more 
places and techniques. He must be 
doubly informed about these new 
horizons and spheres of influence. 


Columbia University Industrial 
Reports cites the dire need for 
trained executives in the top echelon 
of industry and finance. (Articles by 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens in the Sep- 
tember and October issues of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT under- 
score the wisdom of careful analysis 
of potential executive talent.—Ed.) 
Wanted are men and women of ex- 
~ ecutive capacity not limited to one 
narrow area, who understand the 
interdependence of the many facets 
of our industrial and financial struc- 


ROM RAILROAD brake- 

man to salesman to treasur- 
er of a steel company, with 
intermediary steps, the career 
of James Gilbert Purvis is illus- 
trative of his versatility, em- 
phasized anew in the accom- 
panying article on education 
as a stepping stone to top rec- 
ognition of credit operation as 
a profession. 

Mr. Purvis joined the Atlan- 
tic Steel Company in 1929, in 
the accounting department, 
and stepped up the ladder from 
cashier to credit manager, 
thence to assistant treasurer 
and treasurer. 

Besides being a director in 
the National Association of 
Credit Men he is president of 
the Georgia Association of 
Credit Management, Inc. 


ture, calling for management on a 
high ethical plane and conscious of 
the social obligations involved. 


Duty to Help Others Take Over 

We have the added responsibility 
of setting the rules. and policies to 
protect and enhance the advance- 
ment of others moving into this 
sphere as we older men and women 
drop out of the business picture. 

How may this be accomplished? 


An effective educational pro- 
gram, wisely directed, enhances the 
status of the credit profession, with 
its requirements of high standards 
of ethics and learning. 


The more comprehensive the 
preparation, the more certain the 
advancement. The broader the gen- 
eral education, the better the credit 
executive understands his custom- 
er’s problems. The progressive credit 
man needs a wide business educa- 
tion embodying economics, business 
organization, law, accounting, fi- 
nance, oral and written communica- 
tion, supervision, and the fundamen- 
tals of human relations. University 
training has proved its value in sup- 
plementing and reinforcing experi- 
ence; training through experience 
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alone is wasteful, slow and tempo- 
rary. 

The educational program of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
functions through the National In- 
stitute of Credit and cooperating col- 
leges and universities. This program 
is based on sound principles and pro- 
cedures. 

The Institute’s programs of study 
are designed to meet the needs of 
(1) rank and file office and clerical 
workers, (2) junior and supervisory 
executives, and (3) senior execu- 
tives. Emphasis is placed upon 
breadth and thoroughness of training 
in fundamental principles, acquaint- 
ance with the operations of success- 
ful business enterprises, with the 
functions in related areas. 

These programs have been de- 
signed to train the student to (1) 
develop clear and_ constructive 
thinking; (2) express his thoughts 
effectively in both oral and written 
communications; (3) meet new busi- 
ness situations; (4) appreciate the 
relative importance of problems of 
labor, government and business; and 
(5) develop a spiritual, ethical, and 
social standard of values. 


To this end, a concrete program 
is offered by the National Institute 
of Credit. Its associate, fellow and 
executive awards are becoming 
more and more highly recognized 
as the professional hallmarks of 
the qualified credit manager. 


The basic program, for the asso- 
ciate award, provides training for 
those not introduced to credit and 
financial fundamentals. On comple- 
tion of prescribed courses, the candi- 
date must present evidence of at 
least three years’ work-experience 
in credit, sales, accounting, financial 
or general office functions. 

The fellow award program, a con- 
tinuation of that for the associate 
award, is designed for those who 
would prepare for the more ad- 
vanced phases of credit and financial 
activity, for supervisory and man- 
agerial responsibilities. After satis- 
factory completion of the curricu- 
lum, the candidate must pass 4 
comprehensive problem examina- 
tion. He must present evidence of 
not less-than six years of work in 
credit, sales, accounting, financial, 
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general office or supervisory func- 
tions. 

To further his or her professional 
interests, the Institute, in association 
with the Credit Research Founda- 
tion, conducts graduate professional 
schools in cooperation with Dart- 
mouth College and Leland Stanford 
University. (See articles in C.F.M., 
September and October issues.— 
Ed.) To complete the program re- 
quires attendance at three summer 
sessions of two weeks each and sat- 
isfactory examination marks. 

The graduate program is designed 
to interpret economic and financial 
policies, to broaden perspective, ex- 
pand managerial and administrative 
abilities, develop orderly thinking. A 
highly competent and experienced 
faculty is in charge. Round table dis- 
cussions are led by authorities. A 
series of problems is submitted to 
each executive for study between 
sessions. Each candidate who passes 
a comprehensive oral examination 
and completes all other require- 
ments is given the executive award. 

Training under specialists and dis- 
cussions with other credit men throw 
a new light on credit work and de- 
velop professional interest to a point 
where a job becomes an exciting ex- 
perience. Many valuable opportuni- 
ties are opened up to _ students 
through business and personal con- 
tacts made in the classroom and in 
association activities. 

The participant increases his self- 
confidence, improves his morale, 
prepares himself for the better job. 

It follows inevitably that the em- 
ployee who devotes more than the 
normal amount of time and effort to 
increase his capacity and effective- 
ness in his work will be rewarded in 
salary and promotion. 

We need more credit executives 
willing to come forward courageous- 
ly and fight for honesty, integrity and 
the proper use of the public’s eco- 
nomic resources. 


Adjustment Bureau Elects 
Frank J. Kelly, vice president of 
James Talcott, Inc., is the new 
president of the New York Credit 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, succeed- 
ing A. J. Smith, treasurer of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc. Other Bureau 
officers are: First Vice President W. 
Roy Hennie, assistant secretary of 
Textile Banking, Inc.; Vice Presi- 
dent M. S. Bercow, treasurer of 
Century Factors, Inc.; Vice Presi- 
dent John L. Kaiser, credit manager 
of Dan River Mills. Reelected were 
Mortimer J. Davis, secretary, and 
Lester S. Oppenheimer and J. J. 
O'Connor, assistant secretaries. 











Is it WISE to 
(rust your customer 


more than you 
trust yourself? 


Businessmen insure their capital 
from loss through embezzlement, 


theft and fire... 


yet many neglect 


to protect the same capital when it 
becomes an ‘‘account receivable.” 


REDIT losses represent working capital . . . and its 


earning power. . 


. gone forever. Your customer’s 


*‘promise to pay”’ can be a positive asset when it is backed 
by American Credit Insurance, the GUARANTEE that 
receivables will be paid. 
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guarantees payment of 
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Company.” It tells how and why 
businessmen last year protected sales 
of over 5 billion dollars with American 
Credit Insurance. For your copy, con- 
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Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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What's Inside Your Uwn Skin 
May Explain Accounts Behavior 


HE THUMPING majority with 
which Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
arch foe of waste in Governmental 
expenditures, defeated his rival in 
Virginia’s primary reflects at least 
in part an awakening of the public to 


A. C. VAN DUSEN MILTON FAIRMAN 
the danger of the undermining of 
America’s morals and economics by 
federal fiscal policies, sounded by 
Milton Fairman, president of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 

The results of the primary may 
also be interpreted as public judg- 
ment resulting from interchange of 
ideas. A. C. Van Dusen, associate 
professor of psychology of North- 
western University, Chicago, pre- 
sents the theory that folk are walk- 
ing mental “filing cabinets” of their 
“backlog of experiences.” 

If so, and discounting liberally 
for the psychological twists of po- 
litical campaigns in which so often 
great aches from little corns grow, 
Candidate Byrd in his speeches ap- 
parently threw wide open the “fil- 
ing cabinets” of Administration 
thinking, and the electorate did not 
like what it saw. 


Says Professor Van Dusen: The 


organization and content of these 
“files” determines to a great extent 
a man’s interpretation of new words 
or behavior of another person—and 
“all behavior is caused.” The educa- 
tor presents these “common denomi- 
nators” for better understanding of 
our fellow men: desires to feel (1) 
physically healthy, (2) psychologi- 
cally secure, and (3) personally 
worthwhile. 


Conditions “Inside a Man’s Skin’’ 


“When things don’t go well in our 
relationships with a person, it’s well 
to consider that his disagreeable be- 
havior may reflect unfavorable con- 
ditions inside his set of skin,” he 
explains (and the conclusions may 
well be taken to heart by any credit 
executive—Ed.). 

“Psychological security is in- 
creased by the satisfaction of several 
specific needs,” most importantly the 
need for attention from others and 
a feeling of “belonging.” Feeling 
worthwhile calls for recognition by 
the other fellow of a job well done 
instead of the too-frequent taking it 
for granted. (Example: failure to 
thank a customer for prompt pay- 
ment.) 


Psychology Experts Called “Naive’’ 


“There should be nothing partisan 
about a drive for reduced spending,” 
says Mr. Fairman, who warns that 
“many of us experts in mass psy- 
chology, as well as editorial writers, 
profess surprise that the American 
people are apathetic about graft and 
corruption in Government.” 

He asks: “How naive can we get? 
What can be expected from a people, 
millions of whom stampede the mail- 





ILTON FAIRMAN, di- 

rector of public relations 
of The Borden Company, New 
York, and president of the 
Public Relations Society of 
America, won early recogni- 
tion as a young library execu- 
tive, was a_ bookseller, in 
newspaper work, then public 
relations counsel, with such 
clients as the late Harold Ickes, 
secretary of the interior, and 
the late Cardinal Mundelein. 


R. A. C. VAN DUSEN, 

who has served on the 
faculties of the University of 
Florida and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was aviation psycholo- 
gist for the U. S. Naval Reserve 
in World War Il. He is author 
of many books, among them 
“Standardization of a Values 
Inventory,” “Permanence of 
Vocational Interests,’’ and 
“Measuring Leadership Abil- 
ity.” 
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NEEDLE OF INFLATION 


MAKES °EM LOOK BIG 


Gross national produci 
of the United States rose 16 
per cent to a total of $329 
billions in 1951, says the 
Department of Commerce. 
Higher prices, however, ac- 
counted for half the in- 
crease. In terms of the dol- 
lar of 1939, the total was 
$167.3 billions. 

Personal consumption 
expenditures increased 7 
per cent from 1950. Half 
of the 12 per cent rise in 
personal income went into 
higher taxes and increased 
personal savings rates. 
Wages and salaries were 
$24.3 billions above the 
1950 total. While corpora- 
tion profits gained $15.8 
billions, the actual total 
gain was $2.4 billions 
A.D.T. (after deducting 


taxes ). 


men every month to grab Govern- 
ment checks, a good part of which 
are unmerited, unearned and un- 
needed? Do we really expect people 
who are used to money flying around 
like confetti to be shocked when 
some of it sticks to the fingers of 
grafting politicians and the crooks 
among the bureaucrats? 

“To salvage its self-respect and 
protect its living standard, the middle 
class of this country will have to 
act quickly. It has to close the doors 
on the era of free-spending and ‘gim- 
me mine, too.’ This it can do, pro- 
viding it musters its power into po- 
litical action—not as any third party, 
but as a mobile force backing any 
candidate that is pledged to its sur- 
vival and defeating any whose record 
proves it isn’t. 

“The people are not on an oatmeal 
diet yet but they will end up there 
unless their Government is forced to 
do without pheasant and champagne. 
Governments love cafe society. The 
only way to reform them is to cut the 
allowance back.” 

Mr. Fairman suggests eight “start- 
ing points” for public relations efforts 
towards the restoration of clean gov- 
ernment: Speak for yourself, evoke 
the first amendment, get elected, get 
a soapbox, clarify issues, tell the 
story well, don’t clip the client's 
claws (if he believes in a sound is- 
sue), and, limit the objective. 








~ FLOOD INSURANCE. 


It will be up to the new 
Congress to act on direct 
government flood  insur- 
ance, if such is to be. The 
outgoing Congress took no 
action on the Administra- 
tion bill to provide the 
direct insurance and rein- 
surance of commercial com- 
pany flood policies under 
the direction of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

The R.F.C., predicting 
that the insurance industry 
would cooperate with the 
Government as it did in the 
war damage program, an- 
swered the Insurance Exec- 
utives Association’s survey 
conclusion that “insurance 
against the peril of flood 
applicable to fixed property 
cannot successfully be writ- 
ten and any specific promise 
of indemnity for loss by 
flood must therefore be re- 
garded as in the nature of a 
subsidy or relief payment, 
which are outside the scope 
of private business and of 
insurance.” 

The R.F.C. spokesman 
said Government insurance 
would face the same ob- 
stacles as private industry: 
insufficient reserves, lack of 
prospects for a profit, sup- 
posed uncollectibility of 
compensatory rates. 








C. E. Mann of Minneapolis Dead 
The death of Charles E. Mann re- 
moved a founder of the Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men, of which 
he was president for two years. Mr. 
Mann, who was assistant treasurer 
of the Munsingwear Corporation 
when he retired in 1948, had been 
credit manager for thirty of his 39 
years with the company. He was ac- 
tive in credit educational service. 


llth N.F.P.A. Handbook in 1953 

This fall will see completion of 
editorial work on the eleventh edi- 
tion of the N.F.P.A. Handbook of 
Fire Protection, for publication early 
next year. There will be complete 
revision to include the many changes 
in protection and hazards in the last 
five years. 


Banker to His Customer: 
Inflation is a Heady Wine 


DEFENSE ECONOMY, at a time 

when “the banks have credit- 
granting resources so great that, if 
they are not cau- ” 
tiously used, the 
result can be to 
blow the roof 
off American 
prices,” places 
the banker in a 
position of high 
responsibility, 
says William A. 
Irwin, economist, em 
American Bank- W. A. IRWIN 
ers Association, and associate di- 
rector of the Graduate School of 
Banking, New York. 

“One of the banker’s tasks is to 
‘educate’ his borrowing customers in 
the difference between wise and un- 
wise use of credit in such an econ- 
omy. Another is to induce his savings 
customers to add to their savings 
rather than spend all their earnings 
and suffer the resulting inflation.” 
A further responsibility is to avoid 
the “easy money” of speculative 
loans, for “inflation is a heady wine 
which, like any other stimulant, al- 
ways brings a ‘morning after’ head- 
ache.” 

“There are some bankers who 
seem to think they are smart enough 
to ride out an inflationary storm,” 
Dr. Irwin comments. “Perhaps they 
can. But if they do, it will be because 
they are cautious lenders.” 

The economist, who holds degrees 
from McGill and Queen’s universi- 
ties in Canada, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, Washburn College at Topeka, 
Kans., and Morris Harvey College at 
Charleston, W.Va., told the Georgia 
Credit clinic that a defense economy 
means that “definite economic poli- 
cies must be adopted if the needed 
armaments are to be secured and 
eventual solvency of the economy is 
to be assured.” He named these five: 

(1) Industrial plants, raw materi- 
als and manpower must be assured; 
(2) every non-defense expenditure 
should be eliminated or postponed; 
(3) investment of capital in land, 
plant and machinery for non-defense 
industry should be waived lest the 
“fires of inflation” be fanned “at the 
risk of national financial chaos”; (4) 
a policy of “pay-as-we-go” must: be 
applied “to the fullest possible ex- 
tent”; and (5) “there must be curbs, 





voluntary or otherwise, on the exten- 
sion of credit by the banking system, 
and particularly on credit that is to 
be used for non-defense purposes. 
“Together, the banks, Government, 
insurance companies, building and 
loan associations—yes, even states 
and municipalities with bond-issu- 
ing power—by using good common 
sense, can help America meet the 
needs of her defense economy with- 
out ruinous results, by curbing their 
lending and their borrowing.” 


Bank Must Require C.P.A. 
Audit As Minimum Data 

A bank, before making a loan, 
“must be satisfied that the customer 
is maintaining proper records” and 
“as a minimum must require an an- 
nual C.P.A. audit,” in the opinion 
of C. R. Lanman, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, “with the ever in- 
creasing ‘bookkeeping requirements 
caused by Governmental regulations 
both as to taxes and prices.” 

“From time to time individuals 
having ownership in small companies 
have been averse to guaranteeing 
personally their company loan re- 
quests. Where the bank is in partner- 
ship, or approximate thereto, we feel 
it reasonable to ask the owners to 
guarantee. If they themselves are not 
willing to place their personal finan- 
cial worth behind such loans, is it 
reasonable to assume that a bank 
loan officer can risk depositors 
funds?” 
















Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 


An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

. save floor space—fit 
in ‘anywhere . . Standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 

institutions 
gor wherever 
there is a wraps 
problem. 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 





SOME UNUSUAL TURNS IN 


By CARL B. EVERBERG 
Attorney at Law 
Woburn, Mass. 

yas MISSOURI Supreme Court 

puts its approval on a group life 
insurance policy of a novel kind. A 
BANK obtains group insurance for 
its depositors who maintain their 
“insured life savings” accounts. So 
long as the depositor keeps up his 
monthly deposits he is covered... 
A GENERAL AGENT writes up a fire in- 
surance policy and describes the 
real estate covered by the policy as 
a “church edifice.” In fact, it houses 
a meeting room for worship, and a 
garage and a shop of sorts. As a 
“church edifice” the rates are con- 
siderably lower. The company is 
bound, where the insured had noth- 
ing to do with the description. This 
decision comes from the Alabama 
supreme court . . . THE PRESIDENT 
recommends a bill in Congress for 
a national system of flood insurance, 
and says that insurance against flood 
damage would be virtually unob- 
tainable from private insurance 
companies, at least on reasonable 
rates . . . THE MISSISSIPPI SUPREME 
court breaks away from a long- 
standing doctrine which has ex- 
empted charity hospitals from lia- 
bility for negligence of its servants. 
This court feels that hospitals are 
now “big” business and they need 
not take away money devoted to 
general welfare because liability in- 
surance is available, as it is to any- 
one. 





Outcasts of Poker Flats? 
Game Okay, Court Says 

That friendly game in the 
back room of the saloon (par- 
don — tavern) after business 
hours is one freedom left in 
a world of regulations and 
controls. 

Upsetting a city ordinance, 
the supreme court of Louisiana 
ruled that “the city had no 
right to extend or enlarge upon 
the statutory definition of gam- 
bling which required that same 
be conducted as a ‘business’ in 
order to become a _ misde- 


meanor.” 
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INSURANCE LAW 


Modern insurance never should 
be taken lightly. It has developed 
into a highly intricate system. No 
policyholder should file his policy 
away without understanding what 
it will do and what it will not do. 


Most folk should counsel with 
insurance specialists. Laurence D. 
Smith, in Insurance Law Journal, 
Chicago, Jan. 1951, brought this 
point home in showing to what 
hazard a mortgagor may be exposed. 

Take the typical mortgagor. He 
generally insures a building with a 
loss payable clause in favor of the 
mortgagee. However, if he fails or 
refuses to do so, the mortgagee may 
take out his own insurance on his 
interest in the property. After pay- 
ment of loss to the mortgagee, the 
insurance company, having right 
under the policy to be subrogated, 
may take an assignment of the 
mortgage and note from the mort- 
gagee. Then the insurance company 
may compel the mortgagor to pay 
in full while he has nothing but a 
black pile of ruins. This is because 
there is no privity between him and 
the insurance company which pays 
the loss to the mortgagee, and owes 
no duty to the mortgagor. If the 
mortgagor would do it the conven- 
tional way the proceeds of the in- 
surance would go to discharge the 
mortgage debt. Some difference! 


Safety Financial Responsibility 

A series of bills relating: to auto- 
mobile liability insurance has been 
passed by the New Jersey. legisla- 
ture, to strengthen safety financial 
responsibility. The New Jersey As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents had 
sponsored the measures and at the 
same time opposed a bill for com- 
pulsory insurance, which died in 
committee. 

Passed were S-3 and S-4, the 
safety responsibility bill and its com- 
panion measure to implement it, and 
A-410 and A-346, providing a fund 
for unsatisfied judgments and a 
security fund for protection of the 
public in case of companies going 
out of business. , 

The N.J.A.L.A. committee chair- 
man explained: 

“S-3 compels uninsured motorists 
to post security in an amount to 
meet all costs which might grow out 





of an accident under pain of license 
revocation. A-410, which does not 
become effective until 1955, two 
years after S-3, sets up a fund to 
satisfy judgments against uninsured 
motorists who are financially irres- 
ponsible and who, in turn, lost their 
driving privileges.” 


An Edison Come to Judgment 

Everything happens in Brooklyn! 
A tenant took to electronics to em- 
phasize his demands for more heat, 
and the landlord took the matter to 
court. Recording his complaints, in- 
stalling an amplifier in the dumb- 
waiter, and making a connection to 
the thermostat, the tenant auto- 
matically sounded off as follows 
whenever the temperature fell off: 


“Mr. Landlord, under Section 
XXX of the Sanitary Code, a land- 
lord who doesn’t provide 65° of 
heat when the outdoor temperature 
falls below 55° is liable to a $500 
fine or a year in jail. The tempera- 
ture in this apartment is now below 
65°.” 


Proof of Knowledge Required 

In Mossler Acceptance Company 
vs. Kight, the Texas court of civil 
appeals found for the defendant, 
stating that the plaintiff had to prove 
that the defendant had knowledge 
or notice that interest which was 
collected was usurious, that the 
plaintiff had failed to present such 
proof and therefore could not 
recover the statutory penalty for 
usury from the defendant. 


MacGREGOR (Begun on page 13) 


and encouragingly, who are cour- 
teous, who have that fine balance 
between the human touch and a 
business duty.” The big dividends 
paid: by customers’ goodwill demand 
a.sound policy, carried out by 
understanding and efficient person- 


nel, he adds. 


“We should never lose sight of the 
fact that we must collect for our 
service if we are to stay in business, 
but we must always keep in mind 
the importance of building goodwill. 

“Every successful business has 
some credit losses. The trick is to 
keep these losses to a minimum and 
at the same time retain the cus- 
tomers. 


“By experience we have learned 
that a competent’ credit and col- 
lection department pays off, that 
such a department can adequately 
protect the company’s revenues 
against excessive losses and at the 
same time gain goodwill.” 
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a Sitting Statistic? 





Top Executive or Just 





LLIAM R. DUNN, Gen- 

eral credit manager of 
the General Foods Corpora- 
tion, New York, has seen the 
development of the credit de- 
partment as a force for sales 
and profits parallel the expan- 
sion of General Foods out of 
the Postum Company. He is 
vice president of the New 
York Credit and Financial 
Management Association. 


F THE CREDIT manager is to win 
deserved recognition from top 

management he first must “sell” 
himself as some- 
thing more than 
a sitting statistic. 
He must prove 
he is_ profit- 
minded, a man of 
wide vision and 
capability, pre- 
pared to handle 
responsibilities 
on a larger front 
than the duties 
of his own department. 

Direct contact at the highest rung 
of the executive ladder is essential, 
first in establishment of overall pol- 
icy, says William R. Dunn, general 
credit manager of the General Foods 
Corporation, New York City. 

(Mr. Dunn’s views are epitomized 
in the adjoining columns.) 

Another step is to “bring top 
management into some of the major 
problems,” but, he warns, “the prob- 
lems must be major ones, not some- 
thing that your boss is going to think 
trivial.” (Mr. Dunn had participated 
ina seminar of the New York Credit 
and Financial Management Associa- 
tion.) Such contact presents an op- 
portunity also to show management 
the close liaison maintained with 
the sales department at home and 
in the field, and results achieved by 
personal calls upon customers, ac- 
tual and potential, with suggestions 
given them to improve operations. 

Because management likes to be 
kept informed, a valuable medium to 
draw attention to the credit depart- 
ment is a monthly letter. “We have 
made it a point to send each mem- 
ber of top management a copy of 
our GF Creditlines.” Result? “It is 
serving a double purpose of infor- 


mation on credit and other financial 
topics,” 





W. R. DUNN 


Top Management 
Expects: 


1. The credit department will de- 
velop effective credit and collection 
policies, and have them in writing. 

2. Make sound analysis and ap- 
praisal of customers, vendors of 
goods and services, and custodians of 
company assets. (Educate purchasing 
department to clear through Credit.) 

3. Make outside calls on customers, 
banks, other credit managers. (Ex- 
ample: General Foods Corporation 
decentralized a large credit depart- 
ment operating out of New York into 
five offices, chiefly to enable credit 
men to call regularly on the trade 
and on sales offices.) 

4, Select and train competent as- 
sistants. 

5. Seek closer relationship with the 
sales department. (a) Participate in 
important sales meetings and advise 
on credit restrictions, terms of sale 
and conditions of payment; (b) issue 
bulletins to the field. 

6. Keep management informed of 
trends. (a) Send each member of 
top management a copy of the month- 
ly credit letter. (If you don’t have 
one, start one.) Make regular reports 
on results of credit department oper- 
ations. 

7. Give constructive aid to dis- 
tressed customers and prospects. 

8. Participate in citizenship activi- 
ties but balance the time allotted. 


Credit Department 
Expects: 


1. Recognition of credit depart- 
ment as significant to future of the 
company. 

2. Good leadership. 

3. Favorable working conditions. 

4. Opportunity to broaden credit 
personnel’s operations. 

5. Openings for responsibilities 
leading to promotion to higher po- 
sitions. 

6. Salaries and authority com- 
mensurate with responsibilities. 


a 


Steps for Winning 
Recognition: 


1. Study your own qualifications 
and learn how to “sell” yourself to 
top management. 

2. Make management more aware 
of your existence, and of your part 
in the significance of the financial 
report. 

3. Take major problems directly 
to top management, but only major 
ones meriting his attention. 

4, First, get the sales department 
on your side, by helping customers 
improve their operations. 

5. Show top management you are 
profit-minded. 

6. Prove your breadth of vision 
and capability for higher positions 
in the company. 

7. Keep abreast of world develop- 
ments, 





AT A MEETING of the Casket Manufacturers Credit Group of the N.A.C.M., in Phila- 
delphia. The Group, with members also from Boyertown, Scranton, Harrisburg, Pa., and 
from Baltimore, Md., alternate sessions between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Front row (1 to r): pcm W. Weiss, Boyertown Burial Casket Co., Boyertown; Frank B. Plank, 


Frank B. Plank Co., 
Baltimore; L. C, Rawlins (secretary), 
Supply Co., Baltimore. Second row: Hen 


hiladelphia; Charles 


Wiggins, Boyertown Burial Casket Co., Philadelphi 
more; Edwin Beacham, National Casket Co., Inc., 


- Born (president), 
N.A.C.M., Philadelphia; John Tickner, Federal Funeral 
Reus, National Casket Co., Inc., Baltimore; Wilson 
a; Daulton Feete, Warfield & Rohr Co., Balti- 


Turner White Casket Co., 


Philadelphia; John Smoluk, Atlas Casket Co., 


Inc., Philadelphia; Ernest Raynor, Boyertown Burial Casket Co., Harrisburg. 
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Help Push Out Goods Now to Offset 
Adjustment in ’53, Executive Suggests 


develop avenues of assistance 

to their sales colleagues to 
“push out more 
goods without 
incurring undue 
risks,” as a part 
of careful plan- 
ning of every 
phase of com- 
pany operations, 
both to make the 
most of oppor- 
tunities for grow- 
ing businesses 
and to set the house in order before 
the tapering off of defense spending, 
says Fred F. Hoyt, vice president and 
chief financial officer of the Carrier 
Corporation in Syracuse, N.Y. 


“The more cautious course is to 
plan on such an adjustment to take 
place not later than 1953,” declares 
the executive, while taking note of 
the cut-back of the military pro- 
gram this year. In the event of a 
real international peace develop- 
ment or other event causing wide- 
spread public demand for sharv 
curtailment of outlays for defense, 
“a period of substantial deflation” 
could ensue. 


However, despite the inflationary 
pressures of the Government’s fi- 
nancial theories and practices, the 
artificial prosperity and the three- 
headed Administration fiscal policy 
of deficit spending, artificially 
cheap money and confiscatory tax- 
ation, Mr. Hoyt sees “an early 
return to a pattern of solid, sustain- 
ing growth.” 


Citever EXECUTIVES must 


F. F. HOYT 


Long-term forecasting notes a 
number of bright hues of an endur- 
ing quality on the economic horizon. 
There are the rapid growth of popu- 
lation, the continuing technological 
improvement, the increased stand- 
ard of living, more marriages, larger 
families, the lengthening life ex- 
pectancy. 


A Favorable Climate for Business 


“All this means,” Mr. Hoyt con- 
cludes, “that there are more of us, 
all wanting more things, and, since 
we are a young and vigorous nation, 
we are going to find out how to get 
them. This favorable business cli- 
mate means that most businesses 


will grow, granted reasonably good 
management.” 

“If the country is fortunate enough 
to benefit from establishment in No- 
vember of a sound administration 
followed by restoration of public 
confidence in government,” he adds, 
“our affairs could be so managed as 
to make the adjustment a reasonable 
one followed by a long period of 
prosperity.” 

With the brake which the crush- 
ing income taxes jam against the 
economy the beginning of each year, 
tightening money, the _ resultant 
slowing of the public’s inclination to 
buy must be recognized for the 
“short-lived spurious pessimism” it 
is, and must not be permitted to 


season. “In some cases such ship. 
ments have been made against ordi- 
nary trade acceptances. 


“Others have used title-retaining 
instruments such as chattel notes 
or trust receipts, protecting the 
equipment against diversions 
through the services of a national 
warehousing plan, whereby a por- 
tion of the customer’s premises is 
converted into a public warehouse, 
Many have found it necessary to 
waive interest and absorb charges 
or to give special discounts.” 


He cites the tax benefit if funds 
are borrowed to carry such paper, 
and the incentive to year ’round 


THE INFLATIONARY WHIRLIGIG 


“Deficit spending is adding to money supply, and this is in- 
flationary. Food prices are strengthened by Government support 
of farm prices and may be expected to rise again. Thus the cost 
of living will climb higher. This means more pressure for wage 
increases, which will be granted. Further price rises must fol- 


low eventually. 


“However, this is not a prediction that there will be runaway 
inflation. The rise will be gradual.” 


—FRED F. HOYT 





“interfere with the normal course 
of our activities,” the Carrier officer 
warns. “If the longe’ term trends 
are strong, we know that a favorable 
business climate is going to continue 
for some time.” 


Specific Problems of Credit Men 


Answering the question as_ to 
“how much further bank credit and 
even government credit can be 
stretched to pay for new plants and 
new machines, and to meet federal 
deficits,” Mr. Hoyt dissects several 
of the specific problems before credit 
men in the objective of helping the 
sales department accelerate the 
movement of goods into the hands 
of the customers. Here Mr. Hoyt 
projects into the next year, at the 
request of Credit and Financial 
Management, some of the thoughts 
he presented before members of the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Association of 
Credit Men. 

Warehousing. Many companies 
have solved this problem, he notes, 
by shipping to customers in the slow 
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selling effort by the customer. 
Similar plans may be used during 
the regular selling season, he adds, 
discounting the wholesale paper if 
the company prefers. 

Money Supply. A “tight money 
situation will be particularly acute 
during the first half of 1953 when 
income tax payments will drain 
away great quantities of business 
funds,” the executive predicts. 

Despite a strong overall econ- 
omy, he points to a sharp rise in 
interest rates, now that traditional 
C.0.D. houses have gone to 30-day 
terms or longer, more business has 
gone over to installment operation, 
banks “have been piling up a tre- 
mendous load of loans to business,” 
and “savings and investment insti- 
tutions have purchased a _ huge 
quantity of mortgages.” So he sees 
a slowing down of collections, 4 
“process of the chain reaction va- 
riety.” And he attributes the strain 
on money supply and its effect on4 
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customer’s business in large part to 
the following: 


Inflation. (The new Consumer’s 
Price Index of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, with the average of the 
years 1935-9 as 100, gives the fig- 
wre 191.1 Aug. 15, 1952, and it has 
been consistently on the rise. For 
purposes of facilitating compari- 
sons, Mr. Hoyt in the following 
analysis uses the round figure of 185, 
that is, 85 per cent in excess of the 
base.—Ed.) 

“What this means to the average 
wholesale customer is just this,” he 
explains. “If he had $100,000 in- 
vested in his business in 1939, he 
now needs $185,000 invested to do 
the same volume of business. 


“However, his business volume 
has increased. If we assume an 
average increase of 50 per cent, 
then his present need for capital is 
$280,000, almost three times what 
he had invested in 1939. High taxes 
during the intervening years have 
made it difficult for him to accumu- 
late this necessary capital out of 
earnings. Therefore he has had to 
resort more and more to various 
forms of credit, principally bank 
loans and easier terms from his 
suppliers.” 

And the result? “There is a good 
deal of opinion that the increase in 
outstanding debt is grinding to a 
halt and may be reversed sometime 
in 1953. 

“Also, there will be further inven- 
tory liquidation—not because inven- 
tories are greatly out of line any- 
more but because businessmen will 
seek to reduce working capital re- 
quirements by carrying lower in- 
ventories.” 





At ER serving in the US. 

Infantry in World War I, 
Fred F. Hoyt became associated 
with theChevrolet Motor Com- 
pany as a cost accountant. En- 
rolling for postgraduate work 
at Northwestern university he 
became a certified public ac- 
countant in Illinois in 1925. He 
entered the Carrier Corpora- 
tion in 1937 .as controller and 
was elected vice president in 
1942, 

In the Controllers Institute 
of America Mr. Hoyt has 
served as president of the local 
Control and as a national direc- 
tor and vice president. 


_——.. 
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LETTERS 
To the Editor 





SUGGESTS DEBATE TOPIC 


“IT look forward each month to 
your debates-in-print. Here’s a 
possible suggestion. We have been 
contemplating the elimination of 
monthly statements and advise cus- 
tomers to pay by invoice. It would 
be very much appreciated if this 
could be used as an issue for debate, 
i.e., Payment by Invoice vs. Pay- 
ment by Monthly Statement.” 

J. W. Crawrorp, Credit Manager 

Railey-Milam, Inc. 

Miami, Florida 

(Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Crawford is 
asking you a question. Do you favor 
payment by invoice? Why? Are you 
opposed to elimination of monthly 
statements? Why? Experience tells. 
Will you? We shall be happy to pub- 
lish your comments and make a 
tabulation of votes for and against 
Mr. Crawford’s proposal.) 


SPECIAL APPEAL 
“Allow me to compliment you for 
your excellent issue for October. 
Naturally it especially appealed to 
us who are interested in the insur- 
ance business. We have also read 
with interest the articles which Dr. 
Samuel N. Stevens has written in 
connection with signposts in search 
for executive talent. We hope that 
you will pass this little note on to 
him.” 
A. H. Benson, Auditor 
The Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


ANOTHER COPY 


“Please send me another copy of 
your October 1952 issue. 

“You have done a magnificent job 
in presenting the subject of insur- 
ance as it relates to credit.” 

Grorce V. ERICKSON 
Division Credit Manager 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


VAST IMPROVEMENT 


“For some time past I have wanted to 
congratulate you on the appearance and 
contents of CrepIT AND FINANCIAL Man- 
AGEMENT. It is a vast improvement, and 
I feel confident it will continue to im- 
prove with each issue.” 

Cuartes B. WEIDMAN, 
Credit Manager 

Philadelphia Terminals 
Auction Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- Speed up Collections 


Personalized Letters 
the Automatic Way... 
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Eliminates Dictation 
on Routine Correspondence 


Model 5216 

at work! Push- 
button selector of 
16 letters or 
paragraphs. Other 
models up to 100 
paragraphs. 


Easy to Use... 


Routine letters are recorded accurately 
on an Auto-typist roll. The typist 
merely types the salutation, presses the 
button, and Auto-typist takes over typ- 
ing the balance of the letter automati- 
cally. Auto-typed letters are completely 
personal and individual data can be 
manually typed at any point in the 
body of the letter. Available for use 
with manual or electric typewriters. 


Fast @e@e@Auto-typist magic fingers 


transcribe at 212 times the speed of 
the fastest manual typist—all the way 
through to the close, including the ini- 
tials — no errors, no erasures. 

It will pay you to investigate today. 


UNO stoma PNAS IN Gt 


Write for Free Information on Auto-typist 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 


' 
Dept.C11,614 N. Carpenter St., ; 
Chicago 22, Ill. . 
INGIM6 ..........-....----0-ccseecccoccesecccvcowececercocesencesvonsesersccsscoases: 
NN aa ccsccccsntenscssaties cei amsliaiesaesaninieemanins : 
TA sche csteteatnicsinsacnlansiaccsaecadtiaicedeaesientnisteoivers ; 
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CLINIC (Begun on page 8) 


tomers, and (4) Knowledge of 
probable in-flow of supplies as 
needed and the credit status of sup- 
pliers to deliver the needed goods. 


After enumerating the areas of 
responsibility of credit men, among 
them direct cooperation with the 
sales staff in creating and maintain- 
ing goodwill and reviving dormant 
accounts, Dr. Smith charted several 
fields in which the salesman can 
work with the credit department. 


“Salesmen,” he said, “can well 
afford to take a few extra minutes 
when a sale is made to determine 
whether a customer is going in the 
right direction and working at it, or 
is merely an optimist, and if he 
knows how to make a profit even on 
a small margin. The credit men, for 
their part, can help the salesmen so 
analyze new accounts.” 


Urges Study for Broadened Vision 


Dr. Smith urged all salesmen to 
become students of best methods 
and policies of operation to help the 
customer help himself, to place their 
company in the best possible light, 
to broaden their own vision of busi- 
ness problems as a whole. 


“Above all,” he emphasized, “the 
salesman will seek to obtain a better 
understanding of management’s re- 
sponsibilities to customer, commu- 
nity and public.” 


Mr. Moran, author of “The 
Credit Side of Selling,” brought 
out the essentially integrated na- 
ture of the sales and credit func- 
tions in company operation, in 
which the selling side of credit and 
the credit side of selling work hand 
in hand toward the common objec- 
tive of business not “as usual” but 
of maximum volume and profit. 


“As salesmen,” Mr. Moran noted, 
“you are exactly in the position of 
a man running his own business. 
You cannot afford to neglect the 
credits and collections. A hundred 
dollar credit loss may easily wipe 
out the profit on a couple thousand 
dollar sale. Neglected collections 
will ruin any territory. You want 
sales, but, above all, you must have 
profitable sales. 


“As salesmen, you may easily say 
you are too busy selling merchan- 
dise to give attention or assistance to 
credit investigations or collection 
items. Certainly, we know you are 
busy! It is not suggested that you 
take any time away from selling to 
do goodwill work. Such should be 


RyLanp G. Bristow, executive vice 
president and treasurer of Lyon 
Conklin and Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, is president of the Baltimore 
Association of Credit Men and a 
member of the board of managers of 
the Y.M.C.A. Schools. 


E. R. Donap, treasurer of The Blanton 
Company, St. Louis, began as an 
office boy, returned from the South 
Pacific to become assistant credit 
manager, and, a few months later, 
general credit manager. He is chair- 
man of the Interchange and Industry 
Group committees of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men. 


C. V. NicHots, vice president and 
treasurer, Morley-Murphy Company, 
Green Bay, Wis., has 38 years of 
service of the company. From credit 
manager he advanced to assistant 
secretary and treasurer, treasurer, 
vice president. He is past president 
of the Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 
Association of Credit Men. 


a by-product of your regular selling 
effort. Work just as hard as ever 
getting orders, but utilize more of 
the time which you are now letting 
slip through your fingers. It is this 
extra margin of effort that makes 
the difference betwen the average 
salesman and the top-notcher sales 
executive.” 


From this discussion of principles, 
Mr. Moran went on to the direct ap- 
plications after the showing of the 
Standard Oil film, and following the 
question period he joined Dr. Smith 
in presenting case histories of sales- 
men’s success in eliciting credit in- 
formation from dealers in the field 
and assisting their customers in im- 
proving both their operational meth- 
ods and their credit status. 


GIFFORD 


“sreater sales resulting in maxi- 
mum profits by a quick turning of 
your accounts receivable.” 

Noting that the invention of a 
wheel, which changed the life 
course of mankind, is a symbol of 
force, motion and accomplishment, 
Mr. Gifford first explained the use 
of the three wheels in the machine. 
“Sales and Credits are interlocking, 
geared together for profits,” he ex- 
plained. 

“There are three phases: the sale, 
payment, and profit. Each is neces- 
sary for success.” Here Mr. Gifford 


(Begun on page 9) 
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They Write from Their Experience 


— 


LEONARD R. PriInszE, credit manager, 
Corduroy Rubber Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been in the credit 
work 25 years. Active in the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, he 
is immediate past president of the 
organization. 


James D. Stewart, treasurer, Judd Pa- 
per Company, Holyoke, Mass., with 
the company 20 years, was assistant 
treasurer seven years and recently 
advanced to treasurer and a director, 
He is also treasurer and a director of 
the Sterling Corporation. Mr. Stewart 
is vice president of the Western 
Massachusetts Association of Credit 
Men. 


P. J. WILDER, credit manager, Century 
Electric Company, St. Louis, is a 
graduate of St. Louis University 
School of Commerce and Finance, a 
Fellow of the National Institute of 
Credit and a director of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men. 


turned to the machine and the ac- 
tion began. 

“Nothing starts until you get an 
order, so we shall start the Sales 
wheel. It is geared into Accounts 
Receivable, which in turn is geared 
into Profits. The business is in op- 
eration — geared together. Notice 
your Sales turning, your Accounts 
Receivable turning, and the Profits 
turning.” 

But the -wheels were turning 
slowly. Why? 

“You see these weights on the 
Accounts Receivable? These are 
Past-Due accounts on your terri- 
tory, the ones you accepted a prom- 
ise from. You didn’t do your job of 
selling on discount, on prompt pay- 
ments and full payment. 

“Let’s get rid of some of these 
Past-Due accounts. See what hap- 
pens? The Accounts Receivable 
are turning faster; the Sales are 
moving faster; and with this turt- 
over, Profits are moving faster. 

“Your credit department feels the 
most important part of its work and 
the most important part of your 
work in relation to credits is found 
in collecting. Take an interest in 
collections, in having your custom- 
ers discount and pay promptly. With 
the past-due accounts removed, 
your sales and profits will be taken 
eare of by themselves.” 

A “different” twist to credit train- 
ing of salesmen. 
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Improved Administration of Bankruptcy 
Act Expected Out of New Amendments 


By BENJAMIN WEINTRAUB and 
HARRIS LEVIN 


Attorneys-at-Law, New York City 


ECENT amendments’ to Chap- 
ter XI of the Bankruptcy Act 
indicate a growth in that law 

based upon the experience of its 
operations since 1938.* Recommen- 
dations leading to this enactment 
were presented by the National 
Bankruptcy Conference. The House 
judiciary committee’s report extols 
the Conference for its activity in 
“exploring, developing and support- 
ing improvements to achieve a 
better and more efficient operation 
and administration of the bank- 
ruptcy law. * * *”® 

As early as 1941 certain weak- 
nesses in connection with the ad- 
ministration of Chapter XI pro- 
ceedings had begun to appear. The 


passage of time resolved many of the: 


doubts as to the wisdom of amend- 
ing Chapter XI.° The amendments 
encompass provisions which to the 
general practitioner may be difficult 
to follow unless they are placed in 
their proper perspective with the 
operation of the chapter. 

The filing of a voluntary petition by 
a debtor stating that he is insolvent or 
unable to meet his obligations as they 
mature gives the court jurisdiction of 
a Chapter XI proceeding. This petition 
under the Act of 1938 had to be ac- 
companied by schedules of the debtor’s 
assets and liabilities, a statement of 
affairs, and his executory contracts.° 


Local rules prescribe additional papers 
to be filed.’ 





(1) Public Law 456, approved July 7, 1952, 
effective Oct. 7, 1952, contains approximately 
100 amendments to the Bankruptcy Act, some 
effecting substantive law changes, but most 
of them clarifying and correcting existing 
provisions. 


(2) 11 U. S. C. Nos. 701-799. 


(3) See Report of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, C. C. H. Bank, L. Rep., page 33: 

The National Bankruptcy Conference is a 
national group organized in 1932, and com- 
posed of representatives of national organiza- 
tions, namely, National Association of Refer-- 
ees in Bankruptcy, American Bar Association, 
Commercial Law League of America, National 
Association of Credit Men, the American 
Bankers Association, and the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. It includes, also, other- 
Wise unaffiliated lawyers, law professors, and 
law text writers, recognized experts in the 
field of bankruptcy law and procedure. The 
conference since its organization has been 
active in exploring, developing and supporting 
jmprovements to achieve a better and more 
efficient operation and administration of the 
bankruptey law. 

(4) See Levin, Weintraub & Singer: The 
Third Year of Arrangements Under the Bank- 
tuptey Act: Crossroads and Signposts, 18 N. 
YU. L. Q. Rev., 375 (1941). 

(5) See Weintraub & Levin, Chapter XI 
(eoeches its Teens, 35 Cornell L. Q., 725 


(6) Section 324. 
(7) See Bankruptcy Rules XI-1 to XI-10, 


(965 and Eastern Districts of New York 


It has been stated of the 1938 act: 


Obviously the collating of all this data puts a 
heavy burden on the debtor in his race against 
time and the sheriff. The question then arises as 
to how much of this material is necessary for the 
initiation of the proceeding and how much can be 
pornaned to a later date. An aid to celerity in 
the filing of a voluntary petition in bankruptcy is 
contained in section 7 of the Sonera Act, 
which grants an extension of time for the filing of 
the schedules and does not require the filing of 
the statement of affairs until at least five days 
prior to the first meeting of creditors. 

This makes for a speedy filing of a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in order to avoid prefer- 
ential dispositions of the bankrupt's property in 
bankruptcy proceedings. No similar provision is 
contained in arrangement proceedings. - <2 


The new section 324 allows the filing 
of the petition to be accompanied by 





HE ACCOMPANYING 

commentary on the re- 
cently enacted amendments 
to the Bankruptcy Act, long 
urged by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men as a 
member of The National 
Bankruptcy Conference, is 
by Benjamin Weintraub 
and Harris Levin, who have 
law offices as Levin & Wein- 
traub in New York City. 

This article first appeared 
in the New York Law Jour- 
nal, official law paper for 
the First Judicial Depart- 
ment. 





a list of the debtor’s creditors and their 
addresses and a summary of his assets 
and liabilities, upon cause being shown 
why the schedules and other papers 
cannot be drawn.° 


Venue 


The venue of the Chapter XI pro- 
ceeding has presented perplexing and 
troublesome questions. The problem has 
been presented as follows: 


To a debtor who has to appear in court, meet 
with his creditors, and operate his business, venue 
is an important consideration. The chapter con- 
tains an express eee The same _ venue 
which controls the filing of ordinary bankruptcy 
petitions applies in arrangements, namely, that 
the petition must be filed in the jurisdiction where 
the debtor has had his principal place of busi- 
ness or where he has resided for the preceding 
six months. 

This preference of residence or principal place 
of business generally creates no difficulty. But 
problems do arise in connection with parent- 
subsidiary corporations. * * * 9 


The same forum is not available for 
both parent and subsidiary as it is in 


a Chapter X proceeding.” Amendment 


(8) See op. cit. supra, n. 5, at page 731. 
(9) Section 824 (New) reads in part: 
Provided, however, That if the debtor files 
with the petition a list of his creditors and 
their addresses and a summary of his assets 
and liabilities, the court may, on application 
by the debtor, grant for cause shown further 
time, not exceeding ten days, for filing the 
statement of the executory contracts and 
the schedules and statement of affairs, and 
such time shall not further be extended except 
for cause shown and on such notice and to 
such persons as the court may direct; * * *, 
(9a) See op. cit. supra, n. 5, page 732. 
(10) Section 129. 


to section 32 provides for transfer of 
cases regardless of proper venue based 
on location of assets or principal place 
of business, but determined by where 
the interests of the parties will be best 
served." This would make it possible 
for a petition for a parent and sub- 
sidiary corporation to be filed in the 
same jurisdiction. 

In this connection we may also con- 
sider the transfer of proceedings be- 
tween Chapters X and XI. A new sec- 
tion 328 has been enacted which allows 
a petition improperly filed under Chap- 
ter XI to be transferred to Chapter X 
upon complying with the provisions of 
the section. Although Chapter X con- 
tains a provision authorizing a transfer 
of a proceeding to Chapter XI, no 
similar provision was contained in 
Chapter XI. 

The importance of such provision is 


seen in the following statement: 

Transfer of a case where it has been brought 
in an improper jurisdiction is also authorized by 
the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. The impor- 
tance of transferring cases to other courts of 
bankruptcy instead of dismissing them is obvious. 
Dismissal would often entail a preferential lien 
being restored, to the detriment of general 
creditors.” 


Compensation of Creditors’ 
Committees 


After the filing of the petition it is 
generally referred to a referee in bank- 
ruptcy and all further proceedings in 
connection with the arrangement are 
held before him. A committee of credi- 
tors is usually organized to represent 
creditors. This committee often retains 
counsel, an accountant and a secretary, 
to aid it in its work of negotiating with 
the debtor and his attorney in arriving 
at a fair plan. In Lane v. Haytian Cor- 
poration of America,” the court limited 
the payment of fees to the committee’s 
agents to the extent that compensation 
became inadequate for the services 
performed. The amendment to section 
337 endeavors to relax this limitation 
by compensating the agents of the 
committee provided the committee was 
“designated in writings filed with the 
court and signed and acknowledged by 
a majority in amount of unsecured 
claims * * *”* 

(Continued on following page) 


(11) Section 32 (c) reads as follows: 

The judge may transfer any case under this 
Act to a court of bankruptcy in any other 
district, regardless of the location of the 
principal assets of the bankrupt, or his prin- 
cipal place of business, or his residence, if the 
interests of the parties will be best served 
by such transfer. 

(12) See op. cit. supra, n. 5, at page 733. 
(18) 117 F., 2d, 216 (2d Cir., 1941). See 
also House Judiciary Committee Report, op. 
cit. supra, n. 3, paragraph 42, which reads 
in part; 

But under section 377(2), as construed by 
the Haytian case, the expenses of the un- 
official committee, its attorneys and agents 
are not allowable, even though their services 
may have benefited the administration of 
the estate, the arrangement proceeding, and 
the creditors. In such situations, the burden of 
the expense is either borne by the creditors 
who selected the unofficial committee, with 
a free ride to the other creditors, or the 
expenses are not reimbursed. In either event, 
the result is unfair, and it may be expected 
that occasionally it is circumvented by a 
secret deal between the debtor and the un- 
official committee. 

(14) New section 337 (2) in part. 
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Although the basic thought, to com- 
pensate the agents of the committee for 
their services which contribute to the 
plan of arrangement, even if performed 
prior to the filing of the petition,” is 
sound, nevertheless the application has 
been found to have practical difficulties. 
The committee would be chosen out of 
court and in large cases the failure to 
obtain a majority of the claims would 
defeat the purpose of the section, which 
is to compensate for beneficial services. 

It appears that a sounder solution 
of this problem “would be to allow 
payment of the necessary costs and 
expenses to the socalled unofficial com- 


| 2 4 


Aid in Bankruptcy Administration (cominuea from preceding page 


The effect of the legislation may in 
a large number of cases be a denial of 
payment to the committee’s agents, be- 
cause of a failure to obtain the neces- 
sary majority of creditors assenting to 
the committee’s formation. Having ar- 
rived at the conclusion that such 
payment is desirable as aiding in the 
administration of the proceeding, a for- 
mula should have been arrived at 
which would achieve this result with- 
out the risks attendant upon the 
method chesen. The procedure out- 
lined in the Fishman case (supra) ap- 
pears to lend itself to a more scientific 
approach.” Of course, if there is no 


£ 


SOMEONE could fashion a word about three musketeers, but since the photo was taken 
at an outing they may have been slapping an Eastern mosquiter. Left to right are Eugene 
Walrath, John Deere Plow Company, president of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Association of 
Credit Men; Newton D. Bartle, association secretary; and Roderic M. Wilder, Pass & 


Seymour, Inc., N.A.C.M. Director. 


mittee, provided a majority of its mem- 
bers are appointed as the official com- 
mittee. In practice there is generally 
only one unofficial committee and this 
becomes the official committee. This 
was the situation in In re Max Fishman, 
Inc. (27 F. Supp., 33, S. D. N. Y., 1939), 
where the unofficial committee, having 
become the official committee, sought 
compensation for its attorney and ac- 
countant. * * *”* 


(15) See op. cit. supra, n. 3, paragraph 42 
which reads in part: 

Moreover, negotiations for a _ settlement 
between a debtor and his creditors are gen- 
erally started before Chapter XI is resorted 
to, in the hope that an out-of-court arrange- 
ment can be effected. When this attempt fails, 
usually because of a recalcitrant minority, 
Chapter XI is resorted to in order to bind a 
non-accepting minority. But before the ar- 
rangement petition is filed, much, if not all, 
of the spade work may have been done, such 
as investigations, book examinations, solving 
of legal problems and the negotiations which 
developed or will substantially contribute to- 
ward the development of the arrangement, and 
the unofficial committee, its attorneys and 
agents usually continue to render services 
after the petition is filed and until the first 
meeting of creditors at which the official com- 
mittee may be appointed. 

(16) See op. cit. supra, n. 5, at page 735. 


designation of a committee as set forth 
in section 337(2), a committee can al- 
ways be elected at the initial meeting, 
as set forth in section 338, but the com- 
pensation of its agents would be limited 
to the time of its election. 

After the formation of a committee, 
commonly designated as unofficial, if 
formed prior to the initial meeting, and 
official, if elected at the initial meeting, 
the debtor and the committee meet to 
negotiate a plan of arrangement. Until 
the recent amendments to section 366, 
it was necessary for the court to find 
that the plan was “fair and equitable.” 
The meaning of this phrase and its 
impractical application to Chapter XI 
proceedings was discussed in the year 
1941. It was quite clear then, as it is 
now, that a plan of reorganization of 
an insolvent corporation under Chapter 
X is unfair and inequitable, if it pre- 
serves any interest to stockholders, un- 
less they make a new contribution to 
the corporation. This doctrine, of 


(17) See op. cit. supra, n. 5, at page 735. 
(18) See op. cit. supra, n. 4, at pages 384, 
5. 
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course, is not applicable to a Chapte 
XI proceeding, which historically 
stemmed from the old composition 
settlement.” 


The test, therefore, in Chapter X] 
proceedings, will be whether the plan 
is in the best interests of creditors and 
is feasible”® The phrase “best interests 
of creditors” appears to be a balancing 
of what creditors would receive as qa 
dividend in liquidation or at a sale of 
the assets, as against what they would 
receive on confirmation of the plan” 


After the plan has been accepted by 
51 per cent in amount and number of 
the creditors entitled to vote thereon, 
who have filed claims, and the court 
has signed an order of confirmation, the 
debtor is free to embark as an inde. 
pendent entity, provided no restrictions 
are contained in the plan or order, 
Often such a debtor again finds himself 
in financial difficulties and, where the 
court retains jurisdiction, returns to 
the bankruptcy court for administra- 
tion. A new plan of arrangement, if 
the first has been by way of composi- 
tion, cannot be confirmed, unless more 
than six years have elapsed since the 
filing of the first arrangement.” 


In the ensuing bankruptcy proceed- 
ing, the question of priority of the new 
obligations over the old has arisen. This 
dichotomy has been the subject of ju- 
dicial interpretation, giving the new 
priority over the old.” Section 381(2), 
as amended, provides, however, for 4 
participation on a parity between the 
old and the new claims, unless other- 
wise provided by the plan or order d 
confirmation. The rationale of _ the 
House committee on the judiciary’ 


(19) See op. cit. supra, n. 3, paragraph 4), 
which reads in part: 

In fact, however, the fair and equitabk 
rule, as interpreted in Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. v. Boyd (228 U. S., 482, 33 S. Ct, 
554, 57 L. Ed., 931, 1918); and Case v. Lo 
Angeles Lumber Products Co., Lim. (308 U. 
S., 106, 41 Am. B. R., N. S., 110, 60 S. Ct, 
1, 84 L. Ed., 100, 1989), cannot realistically 
be applied in a Chapter XI, XII or XIII pro 
ceeding. Were it so applied, no individu 
debtor and, under Chapter XI, no corporat 
debtor where the stock ownership is substat- 
tially identical with management, could effec: 
tuate an arrangement except by payment 0! 
the claims of all creditors in full. 

Chapter XI has replaced the old compositio 
procedure under former section 12 of tht 
Bankruptcy Act, where the fair and equitabl 
rule did not apply. Nor is it practicable 0 
realistic to apply the rule in a proceedins 
under Chapter XI, XII or XIII. . 

(20) Section 366(2). See also section Sit 
(4), which reads in part: 

Confirmation of an arrangement shall no 
be refused solely because the interest of! 
debtor, or if the debtor is a corporation, tht 
interests of its stockholders or members, Wi! 
be preserved under the arrangement. i 

(21) See op. cit. supra, n. 5, pages 737-74!, 
and the case of In re John Lucas, unreported 
Bank. Docket No. 86495 (S. D. N. Y., 1950) 

(22) See section 14c (5) (new): 

The court shall grant the discharge unless 
satisfied that the bankrupt has in a proceet: 
ing under this Act commenced within ‘ 
years of the filing of the petition in bank 
ruptcy had * * * an arrangement by way © 
composition * * * confirmed under this A‘ 

(23) Vogel v. Mohawk Electrical Sales (: 
126 F., 2d, 759 (2d Cir., 1942) ; and Seedm# 
v. Friedman, 132 F., 2d 290 (2d Cir., 194?) 
See also op. cit. supra, n. 5, pages 740-74! 

(24) See op. cit. supra, n. 3, paragraph % 
Cf., however, argument of Judge Learnt 
Hand in Vogel v. Mohawk, n. 23, supra, whet 
he advances the argument for priority of tlt 
new on the theory that it is an aid to ne 
credit and puts the debtor in a position " 
com pete, 
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seems to be a balancing of equities: The 
old creditors know that the debtor in 
order to continue in business must ob- 
tain new credit and the new creditors 
know of the existence of the old. 

Although participation by the old is 
on a parity with the new claims, it is 
on the reduced basis of the claim as set 
forth in the plan of arrangement. 
Nothing in the act prohibits the grant- 
ing of priority to the new claims if so 
contained in the plan or order of con- 
firmation.” 

Additional features of section 381 
provide that the trustee in the new 
proceeding shall be vested with “the 
title to all the property of the debtor 
as of the date of the entry of the order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with * * *”;*° and makes applicable 
the provisions of Chapter I to VII 
(straight bankruptcy proceedings) to 
the new proceeding.” The effect of 
these provisions is to give a practical 
solution as to what constitutes the date 
of bankruptcy in a second proceeding, 
so as to determine at what time priori- 
ties are created, and the time limita- 
tions for preferences and fraudulent 
conveyances. 


Conclusion 


The new amendments to Chapter XI 
of the Bankruptcy Act will aid in a 
more effective administration. The 
amendments do not deal with an in- 
voluntary proceeding under Chapter 
XI similar to that under Chapter X.* 
This could be of aid to creditors who 
would desire to compel a recalcitrant 
and dilatory debtor to effectuate an 
arrangement, without losing the going 
concern values attendant upon bank- 
ruptcy. Furthermore, conflicting inter- 
ests of stockholders very often result in 
a stalemate, with both groups of stock- 
holders indifferent to the fate of the 
business.” 

The modus operandi of the designa- 
tion of the creditors’ committee seems 
to be cumbersome, and its efficacy may 
be determined by the experience of 
the days to come. 

Effective administration is created by 
giving a priority to the costs of ad- 
ministration in an ensuing bankruptcy 
proceeding following a Chapter XI pro- 
ceeding.” Frequently, a debtor would 
incur obligations in a Chapter XI pro- 
ceeding far in excess of his assets. 
When bankruptcy occurred upon fail- 
ure to consummate a plan, under the 
old act the trustee and his attorney 
would share pro rata in their fees with 
the old expenses of administration.” 
This situation was obviously unfair to 
those called upon to administer an in- 
solvent estate and has been remedied. 

Section 56(a) of Public Law 456 pro- 
vides that its provisions shall govern 
proceedings in pending cases “so far 
a practicable and applicable.” This is 
a sound conclusion to amendments that 
derive their substance from the ex- 
perlence and practice of individuals 
and groups familiar with bankruptcy 
law and problems.” 


(25) See op. cit. supra, n. 5, page 743. 

(26) Section 381 (1) (new). 

(27) Section 381 (8) (new). 

(28) See section 126. 

(29) See op. cit. supra, n. 8, page 388. 

(30) Section 64a (1) (new). 

(81) See op. cit. supra, n. 3, paragraph 26, 
which reads in part: 

The final proviso added to this clause 
rhanges the rule that, where bankruptcy fol- 
own a debtor-relief proceeding and the fund 
or distribution is not sufficient to pay the 
‘dministration costs and expenses of both 
Moceedings, the costs and expenses of both 





TEN PILLARS OF ECONOMIC WISDOM 


Under the above heading, which also could well read “Pillars of Credit 
Wisdom,” The American Economic Foundation presents this philosophy of 
basic principles of business and industry and financial management: 


1 Nothing in our material world can come from nowhere or go nowhere: 
everything in our economic life has a source and a destination. 


2 Government is never a source of goods. Everything produced is produced 
by the people, and everything that government gives the people it must first 
take from the people. 


3 In our modern exchange economy, all payroll and employment comes from 
customers, and the only worthwhile job security is customer security: if there 
are no customers, there can be no payroll and no jobs. 


4. Customer security can be achieved by the worker only when the “boss’’ is 
allowed by the worker to do the things that win and hold customers. Job 
security, therefore, is a partnership problem. 


5 Money, when administered without the spending restrictions placed on gov- 
ernment by the gold standard, is no measure of the worker’s true welfare. 


6 Because wages are the principal cost of everything, wage increases (without 
corresponding increases in production) simply increase the cost of the goods 
and do not improve the welfare of the worker. 


7 The greatest good for the greatest number means, in its material sense, the 
greatest goods for the greatest number, which, in turn, means the greatest 
productivity per worker. 


8 All productivity is based on three factors: (a) natural resources, whose form, 
place, and condition are changed by the expenditure of (b) human energy 
(both muscular and mental), with the aid of (c) tools. 


9 Tools are the only one of these three factors that man can increase, and too!s 

come into being in a free society only when there is a reward for the tem- 
porary self-denial that people must practice in order to channel part of their 
earnings away from purchases that produce immediate comfort and pleasure, and 


into new tools of production. 

10 The productivity of the tools—that is, the efficiency of the human energy 
applied in connection with their use—is highest in a competitive society 

in which the economic decisions are made by millions of progress-seeking individ- 

uals, rather than in a state-planned society in which those decisions are made by 

a handful of all-powerful people, regardless of how well-meaning, unselfish, sin- 

cere, and intelligent those people may be. 








Longer Trend Rise in Consumer 
Prices Possible, Says Sawyer 

Any sharp rise in consumer goods 
prices is not likely the remainder of 
this year, says Charles Sawyer, sec- 
retary of Commerce, basing his con- 
clusions on a national survey. 

A substantial longer trend increase 
in general consumer prices he con- 
sidered a possibility, however, de- 
pendent upon cycles of wage-and- 
price boosts. 


Latest Census Microfilmed 


Every U.S. Census ‘since 1850 is 
now on microfilm, all earlier on pho- 
tostats. The 1950 microfilming has 
been completed—and that’s a space 
saving of one to 288 over the orig- 
inal forms. 


proceedings shall share pro rata and on a 
parity. In re Columbia Ribbon Company, 45 
Am. B. R. (N. S.), 528 (C. C. A., 3d); United 
States v. Killoren, 45 Am. B. R. (N. S.), 808 
(6. 6. A., Sth. 

(82) See note 3, supra, par. 38, comment- 
ing on new section 355, which makes uniform 
in bankruptcy proceedings ensuing after a 
Chapter XI proceeding the six months’ rule 
for filing claims: . 

“Practitioners not intimately familiar with 
the act, and, more especially, creditors filing 
for themselves, become confused in regard to 
the required time. * * *” 


Insurance Coverage Lags As 
Replacement Value Is Doubled 

Dollar property replacement 
values, both real and personal, have 
been almost doubled by inflation but 
far too many property owners have 
failed to increase their insurance 
correspondingly, according to the 
Security-Connecticut Insurance 
Companies of New Haven. 

The 5,000 agents were given three 
charts to prove the contention, all 
based on statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and covering cost 
indices on building construction, in- 
dustrial construction and _ house 
furnishings. 





EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE 


CREDIT and COLLECTION MANAGER 
with 24 years experience in retail and 
mercantile credits and collections, also 
credit bureau operations. Organized cred- 
it department for present employer. Ac- 
tive in credit association affairs. College 
graduate, sales-minded and cost conscious. 
Can furnish highest references. Reply 
Box 379-CFM, Credit and Financial Man- 
agement. 
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Modernizing for Office Efficiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and costs, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


Now: Dictation in a Briefcase 

A compact, lightweight dictating 
and transcribing machine which can 
be carried with ease under the arm 
or in a brief case, and yet stand 
heavy duty office use, is announced 
by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N.J. The 11-pound, book- 
shaped VP Edison Voicewriter has 
been thinned down to less than 214” 
and uses discs with a capacity of 30 
minutes dictation which the in- 
strument can play back for the 
stenographer. A single knob—“4-in-1 
control”—permits executive or sec- 
retary to recall the last few words 
spoken or reproduce the entire con- 
tents. A lock-switch holds in place 
the diamond stylus, and anchors 
other internal parts while the ma- 
chine is being carried about. It has 
“On” and “Talk” lights and “End 
Monitor,” and runs on 60 cycles A.C. 
with converters available. 





For Speeding Machine Posting 

The Kolect-A-Matic ledger equip- 
ment system of Remington Rand, 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
City 10, aims at speeding machine 
posting by cutting reference time, 
filing and refiling. A Kolect-A- 
Matic ledger is mounted on a tray 
near the machine operator. Indexed 
panels of the ledger open to a wide 
working V, exposing the accounts 
listed on the visible margin of the 
Kolect-A-Matic pocket. The whole 
story of each account, with supple- 
mentary records, can be assembled 
in one pocket. Control is proved 
through the use of colored signals 
on the visible margin of the pocket 
indicating delinquent accounts and 
whatever other facts immediate ac- 
tion requires. Write for the com- 
pany’s Bulletin KD 648, free on re- 
quest. 





Your Voice Runs Errands 

One of the most effective ways to 
offset increased business overhead, 
says Webster Electric Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., is to install a TELETALK 
intercommunication system between 
key people and key departments, 
thus eliminating unproductive time 
spent walking from department to 
department. 

Their new TetetTatK 900 Series 
master station is an executive unit, 
and various models ‘may be com- 
bined to provide a system flexible 
enough to meet the need of any type 
of office, with as many as 48 stations. 
A flick of the switch and the circuit 
is open for talking. A busy signal 
saves waiting. An optional feature is 
an “All Call” by which all stations 


When writing to the makers of 
these products please mention 
that you read about them in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 
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connected to the master may be 
called simultaneously. Handset and 
earphone are available for privacy 
of conversation. A microphone on 
the cabinet picks up normal conver- 
sational tones with fidelity. Avail- 
able in walnut, or walnut-finish 
plastic, cases with front panels of 
gold tone mesh. 


The Snorkel Has Extensible Tube 


What the maker, W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company, Fort Madison, Iowa, 
terms “the first practical messproof 
pen” has just been put on the mar- 
ket. Called the “Snorkel,” the pen 
is filled without dipping the pen 
point in writing fluid. A small ex- 
tensible tube pushes out from under 
the nib and draws in ink without 
wetting the point or any part of the 


pen but the tube itself. Then the 
tube is drawn back under the nib, 
and the pen is ready to write. Tests 
have shown the “Snorkel” wastes no 
ink in filling. Wiping, dripping and 
blotting are eliminated. 


Space-Saver Utility Stand 

The business-machine space-save! 
stand, a product of Meilink Steel 
Safe Company, Toledo 6, Ohio, is 4 
general utility stand that does a big 
job in the little office space it re- 
quires, only 24” x 36”. Throughout 
the tubular steel construction all 
joints are welded to combine with 
special top-and-chassis assembly 
and walk-proof treads to make it 
virtually vibration-proof. The stand 
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can be supplied with or without the 
metal drawer and tray shown, and 
shipping weight complete with both 
is 95 pounds. You have a choice of 
black, gray or green wrinkle-finish 
baked enamel for the chassis and for 
top finish Vibrex semi-luster in 
matching or contrasting color. 
There’s generous chair and leg room, 
with plenty of top space for type- 
writer or other business machine. 
















Figuring with Speed Is the Idea 
A new electric adding machine, 
Model 78 SP, has been announced 
by Underwood Corporation, 1 Park 
Ave. New York. With a simple 
10-key keyboard and three motor- 
ized keys, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division are auto- 
matic and quickly accomplished. 
Automatic “Total” and “Sub-Total” 
keys give red tape figures for quick 
recognition; all other figures appear 
black on the tape. The machine lists 
up to 99,999.99 and its totaling capac- 
ity is 999,999.99. A correction key 
aids figure accuracy, as depressing 
it removes errors before they can be 
printed. Portable for moving from 
desk to desk, it has a new non-glare 
color finish. Available also in Model 
18-S, a hand-operated version. 

























Reinforced Shelving Available 

Ever look around the stockroom 
and try to figure out what could be 
done to eliminate that cluttered ap- 
pearance? Equipto, Division of 
Aurora Equipment Company, Au- 
rora, Ill, announces a new and 
super -strong line of Iron- Grip 
shelving, designed to hold up to 
2,000 pounds on each _ individual 
shelf. Special reinforced sides and 
center are equipped with 1” x 1” 
high carbon angle irons, 18” thick. 
Front and rear have U-shaped re- 
inforcing channels, even stronger 
than the angles. No nuts, bolts, or 
tools are needed for speedy shelf 
adjustment and grip line is instantly 
adjustable on 114” centers. All open- 
ings are 100 per cent adjustable from 
front of units, and dividers, drawers, 
backs and side panels are available 
in all sizes. 





Desk-Side Copying Machine 

The Copyflex 14 is said by the 
manufacturer, Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc., 125 North St., Teter- 
boro, N.J., to be the first desk-side 
machine to copy—in seconds—any 
size office form. Virtually automatic 
in operation, the machine makes 
low-cost, error-proof, positive cop- 
ies of practically anything typed, 
written, printed or drawn. Since it 
has a large copying width of 20 
inches, this includes bigger account- 
ing and statistical sheets, or letter- 
size forms two at a time. The cost is 
averaged less than 2 cents a square 
foot of copy, an economical way to 
make up to 100 copies of one origi- 
nal. The device occupies less than a 
square yard of floor space and can 
be rolled on casters to any working 
site near a standard 115 volt, 60 
cycle, AC power circuit. No skilled 


operator is needed. Finish is neutral. 


gray to harmonize with any office 
decor. 
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Office Duplicating Machine 

A new office duplicating machine, 
designed to meet the frequent office 
need for extra copies of a letter, in- 
voice, printed page or pencil sketch, 
has been introduced by Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company, 
which also makes the “Thermo-F ax” 
brand copying sheets. The duplicator 
is about one-third the size of an 
office desk, used in normal light, and 
is portable. It needs no dark room, 
special masters, or negatives, and no 
developing ‘or drying of copy. A 
single page to be copied is placed in 
the duplicator together with a single 
sheet of “Thermo-Fax” copying ma- 
terial. The cover is closed, a button 
pushed, and in approximately 10 
seconds the copy is produced. The 
device is not intended for duplicat- 
ing in large quantities nor to provide 
the fineness of detail expected from 
a photograph, but the company re- 
ports that the average user is able 
to copy more than 120 sheets an 
hour. Each side of pages printed on 
two sides can be reproduced inde- 
pendently. 





Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Tax AND EXPENDITURE POLICY FOR 

1952. Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. Single copy free. The 
study reviews the federal cash defi- 
cit of almost $10% billions antic- 
ipated for the fiscal 1953 and con- 
cludes that it can be eliminated 
without harm to the security pro- 
gram and without an increase in 
taxes. 


SECURITIES REQUIRED TO BE Ex- 

CHANGED FOR CASH oR NEw SE- 
CURITIES. 16 pp. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, 425 Second St. 
N.W., Washington 25, D.C. Free. 
S.E.C. has compiled a list of stocks 
that should be exchanged for cash 
or new stocks because of reorganiza- 
tions. 


How To Ficure Your BENnerits UN- 

DER THE SocrAL Security Law. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, Broadway at 55th St., 
New York, N.Y. 12 pp. Free. Chances 
are you have been wondering how 
the new Social Security law affects 
you. Benefits, eligibility, income, 
limits and formula for figuring are 
all covered with recommendations. 


THe Super MarkKetT—HAzZzARDS AND 

Protection. A new booklet issued 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 85 John St., New York 
7, N.Y. The publication should be of 
interest to anyone who insures this 
class of property. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest. to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 


CREDIT MEN! MAKE MORE 
MONEY IN YOUR WORK 
WITH LEGAL TRAINING! 


STUDY 

we . Prepare yourself now 

for greater income, suc- 

Oia bel 13 cess and leadership— 

through Blackstone's 

study-at-home Law course. Easy-to-follow in- 

structions. Course includes 16 vol. Law Library. 

Low tuition. Easy payments. LL.B. Degree. Send 
for FREE book, “The Law-Trained Man" 


Blackstone School of Law 


Dept. 409, 225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
A Correspondence Institution since 1890 


The law-trained man has 
the advantage every time! 
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To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 33 So. 
~~ St., Room 1538, Chicago 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


242—Todd Company has a time- 
study survey, Cost oF SIGNING 
Cuecks By Hann, together with data 
on the Protectograph signer. It shows 
how a_ $15,000-a-year executive, 
signing 2,000 checks a week, is wast- 
ing $3,000 annually for his firm. 


v 


243—Tallman Robbins & Company 
will send its Catatoc F-1, covering 
Tarco Forms, also post binders 
and auditing aids. 


v 


244—Marsh & McLennan, Inc., will 
send “Planning a Sound Business 
Life Insurance Program for Your 
Company.” Planned protection for 
your business when the death of a 
principal creates serious problems 
for your organization. 


v 


245—Hammermill Paper Co. offers 
an “Accountants Packet” with six 
tools to help design office forms 
exactly right: form designing kit— 
idea book, layout rule, ledger sample 
book, trade terms folder and manual 
of paper information. 


v 


246—Rockwell - Barnes Company’s 
new catalog pictures its modular 
steel furniture, interchangeable to 
suit individual taste and working 
habits. Shows combinations that can 
be achieved through the units. 


v 


247—Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
has a descriptive folder on its Flo- 
Master Felt-Tip Pen. Using a special 
ink, it will write on metal, wood, 
glass or cloth, and is said to be ex- 
cellent for marking of parts, assem- 
blies, metal containers, etc. 


v 


248—Fidelity and Deposit Co. of 
Maryland, under the title of “Em- 
bezzlement Controls,” describes a 
sample fraud exposure program, 
chapters on controlling embezzle- 
ment of cash receipts, cash disburse- 


| ments and merchandise, and a con- 


trol program for small businesses 
and fidelity bond protection. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE 
TaLent. A handbook of manage- 
ment development techniques and 
case studies. Editor, M. Joseph 
Dooher. 44 authors. 575 pages, 
Published by the American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. Price 
$5.75 to members, $6.75 to others, 


+ Integrating special articles, case 
histories and papers presented at 
conferences of the American Man- 
agement Association, the handbook 
defines seven elements of a train- 
ing program, planned at the junior 
executive level, then proceeds to 
details, with different authors de- 
lineating each phase. 

The elements are: organization 
planning, program targeting, finding 
out what key positions require, ex- 
ecutive appraisal, making replace- 
ment inventories, planning programs 
for individual development, and pro- 
viding new blood for executive po- 
sitions. 

Presented are 18 case histories of 
company programs, the 18th a com- 
posite. Many forms are reproduced 
and there is an appendix of selected 
forms from four companies. 

All content is built upon the defi- 
nition of an executive as “any super- 
visor in any organization who pos- 
sesses the courage to dream, the 
ability to organize and the strength 
to execute.” 


SHARING A Business By Frankin J. 
Lunding, Chief Executive Officer, 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. Price $2.75. The 
Updegraff Press, Ltd. 185 Harwood 
Bldg., Scarsdale, N.Y. 


+ Written by one of the new gener- 
ation of business leaders, this book 
outlines a philosophy of human rela- 
tions that is quietly working a revo- 
lution in business management. The 
author’s belief is that what business 
needs today is not a “return” to any- 
thing but a bold new approach to- 
ward a more intelligent sharing of 
all the rewards and satisfactions of 
our competitive enterprise system. 
The ideas and methods which have 
brought his company to a position of 
leadership are freely discussed. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in these columns are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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Highlighting News Activitie-—National, Regional, Local 








first International Convention in 12 Years 
Calls Credit Profession to Montreal in May 


away since the first international 
credit convention. At Toronto, 
Ontario, in 1940 the late John L. 
Redmond of New York was elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Now, prepara- 


Posey = YEARS have cascaded 








If you want to stay young, 
just associate with young 
people. If you want to get 
old in a hurry, just try to 
keep up with them. 

—Torrotarian 





tions are underway for the Second 
International, with Montreal in Que- 
bec as the host city for the joint 
gathering of the N.A.C.M. (its 57th 
annual credit congress) and the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. 

Preceding the International of May 
17-21, 1953, will come the national 
conference of local association sec- 
retary-managers May 14-16, in the 
metropolis of the northern empire. 

In these days of worldwide mili- 
tary cross-currents it is salutary that 
credit executives will converge upon 
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a show-city of our northern neigh- 
bors to discuss the broader aspects 
of a common sphere of interest in 
affairs economic. 

Canada, with its surge of industrial 
expansion, its sound government and 
gusty progress generally, reflected 
by the robust international exchange 
value of the Canadian dollar and the 
decreasing taxes, is recognizing the 
hugeness of its potentials and is do- 





Some people talk straight 
from the shoulder, but the 


wise man’s_ contribution 
comes from higher up. 
—Naval Air Gosport 








ing much about it. So too are in- 
dustrialists of other lands, attracted 
to place new establishments there. 
There is the now-assured St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 
New oil and natural gas fields have 
been found in Alberta and the 
Prairie provinces. There are the iron 
ore deposits of Quebec, the hydro- 
electric power resources, the timber 
for the pulp and paper industry. 





erm 


COME NEXT MAY—+the 17th through the 21st—these three hotels will be the rallying centers of credit men of t 


Similar activity is evidenced in 
and about Montreal. The new indus- 
trial developments are facilitated by 
the port and harbor, rail terminals 
and international Dorval airport. 

Destiny and topography combined 
to make the city a strategic trading 
post center of earlier days and now 
of highway systems as well as the 
railways of eastern Canada. The 
reason? One is that Montreal is the 
meeting place of the St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa rivers, and the Lachine 
Rapids set up a partial barrier to 





Luck is what happens 
when preparation meets op- 
portunity. 

“Federal Record” 
Federal Life & Casualty Co. 








navigation inland. To that concen- 
tration was added, by war’s exigen- 
cies, the terminal for domestic and 
international air travel: 

To this center of industrial, com- 
mercial and financial enterprise will 
trek the credit leaders of two nations 
in May. 








pI See ad oe 


he 


United States and possessions and the Dominion of Canada, at the 57th annual credit congress and second international 
credit conference, in Montreal. Left to right are the Sheraton Mount Royal, the Windsor, and the Laurentien. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS IN CREDIT CIRCLES 


| 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
November 6 


Annual Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Credit Conference 


Ext Paso, TEXAS 
November 7-9 
Annual South Western Credit Con- 


ference, covering Texas and New 
Mexico 


Santa Fre, New Mexico 
November 10, 11, 12 


N.A.C.M. Board of Directors 


New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
January 23-24, 1953 
Conference of N.A.C.M. Secretary- 


Managers and Sales Personnel of 
South-Central Area 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
March 2-3, 1953 


M.A.C.M. Secretary-Managers 


(Eastern Division) Conference 





PORTLAND, OREGON 
March 18-20, 1953 
Pacific Northwest Credit Confer- 


ence, covering Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho 


MOonrTREAL, QUE., CANADA 
May 14-16, 1953 


National Conference of Local Asso- 
ciation Secretary-Managers 











E. Lawrence Worstall Heads 
Robert Morris Associates 


E. Lawrence Worstall, whose en. 
tire banking career has been with 
The Philadelphia National Bank, 
of which he 
was elected vice 
president in 1943, 
is the new presi- 
dent of the Rob- 
ert Morris Asso- 
ciates with its 700 
member banks 
and 21 chapters. 
First vice presi- 
dent of the As- 
sociates is T. W. 










E. L. WORSTALL 





MOonrtTREAL, QUE., CANADA 
May 17-21, 1953 


57th Annual Credit Congress and 
Second International Convention: 
National Association of Credit 
Men and The Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association, Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA 
September 18-19, 1953 


Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference covering Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Assn., Ltd. 





Miss Scanlon Heads Minneapolis 
Association; Mortenson in L.A. 





* ees 


BLANCHE SCANLON M. E. MORTENSON 


Miss Blanche M. Scanlon, assistant 
manager of the Nash Coffee Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, is president of 
the Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men and Associated Cred- 
itors, Inc., following the resignation 
of Merth E. Mortenson, vice presi- 
dent of the Marquette National 
Bank, who left to become associated 
with.the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

Miss Scanlon has been president 
of the local association’s Credit 
Women’s Club, chairman of the na- 
tional credit women’s executive 
committee, and has served on the 
directorate. 

W. W. Hill, credit manager, North- 
ern States Power Company, has been 
named to the vice presidency va- 
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cated by Miss Scanlon, and F. C. 
Livermore, credit manager, Kauf- 
man Knitting Company, fills the di- 
rector’s position formerly held by 
Mr. Mortenson. 


Film Explains Fire Risk Policy 
A cartoon film in color, “Introduc- 
ing the Policyman,” is being dis- 
tributed by the Western Under- 
writers Association, 175 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. It explains 
the standard fire insurance policy. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) of CREDIT and NANCIAL 
AGEMENT published monthly at 404 N. Wes- 
rem, Mount Morris, Ill. for November, 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, National Association of Credit 
Men, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y.; 
Editor, Ernest A. Rovelstad, 33 South Clark 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Room 1538; Managing ed- 
itor, none; Business manager, Edwin B. Moran, 
33 S. Clark Street, Chicago 3, Ill., Room 1538. 


2. The owner is: National Association of 
Credit Men, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 

-Y., a non-stock corporation with the follow- 
ing officers: Pres., Victor C. Eggerding, Gay- 
lord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo.; V.P., 
C. H. Bradshaw, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N.Y.; V.P., Paul J. Viall, Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
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T. W. JOHNSON E. F. GEE 





Johnson, vice president of the Se- 
curity-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles. Second vice president is 
Edward F. Gee, vice president and 
secretary of the State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Richmond. 
Mr. Johnson has been associated 
with Security-First National for 3} 
years. Mr. Gee, a native of Vir- 
ginia, became associated with State- 
Planters in 1929. He is a C.P.A. 
New directors of the Associates 
are: Salmon Brown, assistant vice 
president, The Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; William R. Chap- 
man, vice president, Midland Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis; Herbert 
R. Eldridge, vice president and 
cashier, First National Bank, Hous- 
ton; and Ellwood W. Johnson, vice 
president, First National, Tampa. 




















V.P., D.M. Messer, Dohrmann Commercial Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Exec. V.P. and Mgr. 
Henry H. Heimann, New York, N.Y.; Treas. 
Ruth Hoctor, New York, N.Y.; Secretary, E. B. 
Moran, Chicago, IIl. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort: 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock: 
holders and security holders who do not appeat 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

ERNEST A. ROVELSTAD, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 
day of September, 1952. 
(Seal) ROSS A. MUNN 


(My commission expires September 30, 1955. 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


Mrs. VELMA WINHAM has suc- 
ceeded H. P. Newton, resigned, as 
credit manager of Johnson-Stephens 
& Shinkle Shoe Company, St. Louis. 
Beginning in Memphis with a casket 
manufacturing company and a 
wholesale rubber concern, she 
moved to St. Louis to become as- 
sistant credit manager of the shoe 
company and now has the manage- 
ment of credits, collections and the 
office. She has served as state and 
national president of Phi Eta So- 
rority; treasurer, vice chairman and 
chairman, Group Action Council of 
Metropolitan St. Louis; and director, 
St. Louis Credit Women’s Club. 


GeRALD J. Marer has been ad- 
vanced from cashier to vice president 
of the City National Bank, Duluth, 
Minn., and RicHarp S. MeERSHON 
from secretary to assistant vice 
president. 


FRANK SCHUMACHER, elected a di- 

rector of Italian Swiss Colony, San 
Francisco, subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Distillers Corporation, has 
been controller of the subsidiary 
since 1948. 


Raymonp J. CuarK has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice president 
to vice president of The Public Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
New York. He is identified with 
credit and business development ac- 
tivities at the bank’s main office in 
New York City. 


GraHam H. RoTHWEILER has been 

named credit manager for metro- 
plitan New York by the Zenith 
Radio Corporation of New York. 


James A. Maroun has been named 
vice president in charge of finance 
of the Gruen Watch Company, Cin- 
tinnati. Mr. Marohn was formerly 
Vie president and treasurer of 
Noma Electric Corporation, New 
York City. 


Epwin E. Winter, who is secretary 
and assistant to the president of 
Chas. Taylor’s Sons Company, Cin- 
tinnati, subsidiary of the National 
Lead Company, first joined the com- 
pany as an accountant in 1936. A 
year later he was designated to 
instal! an order and production con- 
tol system; in 1940 he became office 
manager, and moved on to controller 
in 1944 when the company: was re- 
organized. 


VELMA WINHAM 


MARTHA WILLIAMS 


Rotanp M. Hopp joins the credit 
staff of Florsheim Shoe Company, 
Chicago, as assistant to H. B. Surer- 
MAN, general credit manager. Mr. 
Hopp was previously credit super- 
visor at Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Chicago, and before that was 
with Union Oil Supply Company, 
Spokane. 


C. E. ScHNEIDER succeeds EDWARD 
DINKEL, deceased, as credit manager, 
Eagle Pencil Company, New York. 


FRANK SCHUMACHER W. C. SNIDER 


Rosert I. Livineston, elected vice 
president and member of the gen- 
eral executive staff of Walter E. 
Heller and Company, Chicago, leaves 
the law firm of Ryan, Condon & 
Livingston, through which he had 
served as general counsel to the 
Heller concern, of which he also is 
a director. 


Marvin Mark has been promoted 
to Spokane, Wash., representative 
of the General Electric Corporation. 
LAWRENCE D. Beck succeeds him as 
credit manager in Portland, Ore. 


| 


E. E. WINTER T. J. ADAMS 


Mothering an 11-year-old son and 
operating her home have not de- 
terred Mrs. MartHa A. WILLIAMS 
from hewing a niche in the business 
world. Proof: She has just been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager 
of the’ Theiling-Lothman Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Williams, after attending 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege and Washington University in 
St. Louis, joined Theiling-Lothman 
as bookkeeper, adding responsibili- 
ties successively in personnel man- 
agement, credit management, as 
financial manager, and now assistant 
general manager. 

She has been chairman of several 
committees in the Credit Women’s 


Club of St. Louis. 


Cart W. NeEvE has been advanced 
to general credit manager of the 
Skelly Oil Company. 


WarreN C. Sniper, for many years 
credit executive at Portland, Ore., 
for Fibreboard Products, Inc., and 
later in like, capacity for the north- 
west district with office in Seattle, 
has been promoted to the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters. 

F. M. Marauts has succeeded Mr. 
Snider as credit manager in Port- 
land. 


Put J. BERNER, controller, Badger 
Meter Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, has been elected to the 
office of secretary-treasurer and 
controller and to the directorate. 


Otto GRrReESSENS, financial vice 
president and treasurer, Peabody 
Coal Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
been elected a director. 


Credit Manager THomas J. ADAMS 
of the Times-Picayune Publishing - 
Company, New Orleans, has been 
elected vice president. He has been 
connected with the Times-Picayune 
since 1921, beginning in the circula- 
tion department as a bookkeeper, 
thence to assistant credit manager 
and since 1926 as credit manager. 
Mr. Adams holds the Fellow award 
of the National Institute of Credit 
and is past president of the New 
Orleans Credit Men’s Association. 


Advancement of E. W. WAKEFIELD 
to assistant vice president of Bank 
of America N.T. & S.A. is one of 
several recent promotions in the 
Pasadena area . . . The following 

(Concluded on following page) 
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credit managers have been named: 
E. P. Mack, Sunset-McKee Com- 
pany, Oakland; Mrs. Marrua .WE1- 
LAND, Radio Station KLX, Oakland; 
LEsLIE Pirer, Allis Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company; Larry Tan- 
quary, Pacific Northern Appliances, 
Inc., and Wimu1aAm Hatt, Walter J. 
Epstein, Inc. 


LAWRENCE I. ScHIERMYER, elevated 
to assistant vice president of The 
Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 
Toledo, started as a messenger boy 
at the Commercial Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, became associ- 
ated with the state banking depart- 
ment, and in 1932 joined Ohio Citi- 
zens Trust as a savings teller. He 
moved up successively to head com- 
mercial teller, credit department 
manager, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, manager of the 
West Toledo office. He is a past 
president of the Toledo Association 
of Credit Men. 


L. I. SCHIERMYER F. R. DANSBY 


Frank R. Danssy has been elected 
assistant cashier of The Union Bank 
& Trust Company of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Dansby left Arkansas for Cali- 
fornia in 1926 and joined The Union 
Bank in 1928, went into the credit 
department in 1942 and was made 
manager in 1946. He will continue 
supervision of the credit department 
along with added responsibilities. 


PETER Fora is now credit manager 
at Maxwell Steel Company, Fort 
Worth. He formerly headed the 
credit department of Vinson Supply 
Company, Dallas. 


Amos D. Kaura is the new credit 
manager for Skinner Manufacturing 
Company, Omaha, succeeding F. J. 
Puituips, who retired after 35 years 
of service. 


C. G. Ecxman, Douglas Candy 
Company, Omaha, has retired and 
is moving to California. Loren D. 
Fercus, formerly of The O. A. 
Cooper Company, Humboldt, Neb., 
is the new credit manager. 


Dwicst L. Kerry, formerly con- 
troller at The Reardon Company, 


These 44 Seniors Received Diplomas 
And Executive Awards at Dartmouth 


The following 44 seniors received diplomas and executive awards 
at graduation exercises at the sixth session of the Dartmouth School 
of Credit and Financial Management: 


Beardsley, Curtice G., Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. 
Brooks, Everett B., Adams Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Carter, Garnett, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Casey, Donald E., U.S. Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charpentier, John H., Fenn Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Cogan, Homer C., Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Cox, Claude V., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 

Crawford, Heber E., Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crowell, June L. (Miss), R. E. Uptegraff Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Pa. 
Dickey, Edward T., Weirton Steel Co., Steubenville, Ohio 

Erdmann, Lynwood J., Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Funk, Joseph B., Textile Banking Co., New York, N.Y. 

Gearreald, Tull N., Southern States Cooperative, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Gilbert, T. Nelson, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Grassman, Charles T., Lott & Geckler, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

Gray, Rockwell, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.I. 

Johnson, Marion M., Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
Kendall, Robert F., Reliance Elec. & Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Kendrick, Lee T., Gulf Oil Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Knouss, Francis T., Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Krause, N. Gilbert, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lombard, Harry A., Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
McConaughey, Jack E., Donnelly Garment Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
MacNabb, Eugene, First Natl. Bank & Trust, Kearny, N.J. 

Meider, Howard W., Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Meredith, Dudley R., Credit Assn. of Western Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morris, Thomas G., Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morrison, Walter B., Stetson Shoe Co., South Weymouth, Mass. 

Neff, Jesse S., Gulf Oil Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nunlist, Robert A., Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 

Parker, J. Howard, Jr., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Parker, Norman R., Geo. Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Pear, Raymond A., Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Rasmussen, Harald C. H., The Emerson Rug Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Rhyne, Joseph S., Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Roane, Elbert H., Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

St. John, Emma L. (Miss), Charles Millar & Son Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Swaney, Jesse A., Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Sype, Eugene, Bank of America, NT & SA, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Thomson, Kenneth S., Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Thorne, Johnnie W., Griffith-Consumers Co., Washington, D.C. 
Tudor, John H., Maritime Petroleum Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Wakefield, Ernest W., Bank of America, NT & SA, San Francisco, Calif. 
West, William O., Philco Distributors, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis, and previously associated 
with Ernst & Ernst, public account- 
ants, has moved to Los Angeles, into 
a similar position with Sillers Paint 
and Varnish Co., succeeding H. D. 
Pappock. While in St. Louis, Mr. 
Kerley was an active member of the 
St. Louis and National association 
of credit men, American Institute 
of Accountants, National Association 
of Cost Accountants and_ the 
Missouri Society of Certified Ac- 
countants. 


A. RicHarp Krrscxa, controller, was 
named treasurer, and ANTHONY 
ASTROLOGES, assistant secretary, was 
appointed assistant treasurer and 
assistant controller of the Indiana 
Steel Products Company, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


Lew Carey SAyers was elected 
assistant vice president and manager 
of the credit department, and Stew- 
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ART EvANS, vice president, was ad- 
vanced to the loan office of the Texas 
Bank and Trust Company, Dallas. 


Lee W. Ho.Lienseck has been ap- 
pointed district credit manager of 
Albers Milling Company at Port- 
land, Ore:, succeeding W. R. MELLor, 
deceased. Mr. Hollenbeck moved 
from Los Angeles where he was 
assistant credit manager. He is 4 
graduate of the University of South- 
ern California and was an Air Corps 
pilot for three years in the last wat. 


Wittram Haney has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer, in addi- 
tion to his duties as secretary of the 
Anchor Sanitary Company, Pitts- 
burgh. He is also a director of the 
Credit Association of Western Pent- 
sylvania. Other advancements in- 
clude Jack Hayes to credit manage! 
and Jon Foster to assistant credit 
manager. 
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MANAGEMENT TX THE MEWS 


Up from General Accounting 
To Credit Chief of Company 
From a job as a member of the 
general accounting department to 
credit manager is the story of the 
career of Raymond A. Pear of Ro- 
chester, N.Y., Pfaudler Company, 
which he joined in 1924. He was 
named to his present post in 1941. 
Mr. Pear has been generous in giving 





R. A. PEAR T. O. LIEBSCHER 


of his time and efforts to the ad- 
vancement of the profession. He is 
president of the Rochester Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


Taught, Returned from War 
To Series of Advancements 

James D. KENNEDY, JR., credit 
manager of French, Shriner & Urner 
Manufacturing Company and 
French, Shriner & Urner Retail 
Stores Company, Boston, succeeded 
William P. Burnham, retired. Mr. 
Kennedy, after graduation from 
Holy Cross College, taught there 
before becoming office manager and 
accountant for a New England con- 
cern. On his return from World 
War II service, he joined French, 
Shriner & Urner in office manage- 
ment and accounting duties. 


Here’s Management in Action: 
From Controller to President 

Twelve years of service with the 
Le Roi Company of Milwaukee has 
seen T. O. Liebscher march up the 
executive ladder from the controller 
tung to the presidency. It was on 
April 1, 1940, that he joined the con- 
cern. Successively he advanced to 
assistant secretary and treasurer, 
secretary-treasurer and then to the 
top. 


Study at Graduate School 
Helped Set Up His New Job 
Henry §. THOLEN is now credit 
Manager at Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. H. R. Law- 
RENCE, who has supervised the credit 
department, will devote his full time 
to treasury work. Mr. Tholen goes 


to Hamilton from Florsheim Shoe 
Co., Chicago, and was previously 
with Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, Elgin, Ill. He is a graduate of 
Notre Dame University and has at- 
tended graduate school at North- 
western University and the N.A.C.M. 
Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management. 


Concentrates Business Life 
Upon Service to One Bank 

A. G. Keller, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company at Pittsburgh, 
says his whole business life has been 
concentrated. upon his association 
with the bank, where his responsi- 
bilities relate largely to matters of 
credit and loans. He is a graduate 
of the University of Pittsburgh, with 
a B.S. degree in business adminis- 
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tration, and the Rutgers University 
graduate school of banking. Mr. Kel- 
ler, very active in credit circles, is 
a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


Grandmother at 107 Is Center 
Of Credit Chief?’s Home Life 
John H. Dwyer of Canton, Ohio, 
says the most interesting item about 
his family is Grandma Dwyer, who 
is still living at the age of 107. Mr. 
Dwyer, formerly associated with the 
Union Manufacturing Company and 
the City Loan and Savings Company, 
has been credit manager of the M. 
Conley Company since 1948. Despite 
a busy life he has managed to in- 
clude evening courses in business, 
commercial law and salesmanship to 
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supplement his business administra- 
tion knowledge, and, for divertisse- 
ment, a football game now and then. 
He is a strong supporter of the 
Credit Group, and served in numer- 
ous capacities before being elected 
to the presidency of the Canton 
Association of Credit Men. 


Bank Staff Honors Officer 
Joining Equipment Company 

A tribute to more than two dec- 
ades of service in the Industrial 
Bank of Central New York as as- 
sistant vice president was a gather- 
ing at which officers and staff re- 
cently honored John H. Palen. 

Mr. Palen had resigned to assume 
the larger duties of vice president in 
charge of operations of the Syracuse 
Office Equipment Company. 

Starting as loan officer at Indus- 
trial, Mr. Palen successively had 
been advanced in several depart- 
ments, one of them collections, to 
the assistant vice presidency. He 
was head of the farm department 
and in charge of a new bank build- 
ing. 


Overseas with MacArthur, 
He’s Treasurer of Company 
For a treasury credit executive, 
David F. Sellards, Jr., of Los Angeles 
has exceptional military background. 
Educated at the New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute, Redlands University 
and the University of California, 
during World War I he was with 
the cavalry and artillery. In No. II 
he served with General MacArthur 
and returned with the rank of full 
colonel. In civilian pursuits, after as- 
sociation with the Braun Corpora- 
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tion and General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, he joined Ellis-Klat- 
scher & Company in 1930 as credit 
manager. He became a member of 
the firm and treasurer, in 1949. An 
active member of the Credit Man- 
agers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia since 1933, Mr. Sellards is 
serving in its presidency. 
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ay Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings U 


Datias, Texas—Allen Wright, attorney, spoke on “Material 
Men’s Security in Texas” before the membership of the 
Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers’ Association. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—N. Henry Gellert, president, Seattle Gas 
Company, addressed the Seattle Association of Credit Men 
on “Liberty and Capitalism.” Wally Snellenberg of the 
Seattle Civic Opera was soloist. Installation of new offi- 
cers of the Seattle association was held also. 


CINcINNATI, OH1I0O—Two luncheon meetings of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men featured relationship with sales- 
men. The first covered “Credit Manual for Salesmen,” 
discussed by Robert A. Nunlist, Armco Steel Corporation; 
the second, “Should Salesmen Be Collectors?” was pre- 
sented by H. H. Niebuer, Jos. Lazarus Company. Both 
presentations were followed by general discussion. 


Los ANGELEs, CaLir.—“The Credit Executive and Education” 
was the theme of the first fall meeting of the Credit Man- 
agers Association of Southern California at the New Statler 
hotel in Los Angeles. The meeting was sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the National Institute of Credit. 


Katamazoo, Micu.—Charles F. McDonald, credit manager, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Grand Rapids, addressed 
the Credit Association of Southwestern Michigan on “The 
Credit Profession Has Become of Age.” 


San Francisco, Catir.—Deke Houlgate, author, writer, radio 
and TV sports celebrity, gave his “Football Forecast for 
1952” to the membership meeting of the Credit Managers 
Association of Northern and Central California. Several 
coaches, team captains and publicity men of the Bay Area 
colleges and universities were guests. 


Boston, Mass.—Joseph L. Wood, assistant treasurer, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, New York City, spoke on “Credit- 
Sales Partnership” before the Boston Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Wood recently was elected first vice president 
of the Sales Executives Club of New York City. 


the Syracuse (N.Y.) Association of Credit Men have reached a 
new high through the diligence of these three presidents, past 
and present. Left to right are Miss Winifred Tangray, assistant 
credit manager, Porter-Cable Corporation, and Group president; 
Miss Doris Pursey, assistant credit manager, Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation and immediate past president of the Group; and 
Miss Edith Oldfield, credit manager, C. L. Amos Company, the 
Women’s Group’s first president. 
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LovIsvILLE, Ky.—The fall activities of the Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association were initiated with a Silver Anniversary 
dinner meeting honoring the Credit Women’s Group of 
Louisville, who sponsored Mrs. Willie Snow Ethridge, 
author and lecturer, as speaker on “Let’s Talk Turkey,’ 


Canton, Ou1o—A course in “Marketing” by Assistant Pro. 
fessor Stewart M. McKennon of Akron University initiated 
fall activities and discussion at the meeting of the Canton 
Association of Credit Men. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A highlight of summer activities of The 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania was a 
tour of the Seabrook Farms and their plants, with Paul 
H. Powers, credit manager, as guide and co-host. The 
members did not cover all the 19,000 acres belonging to 
Seabrook Farms but did give a good accounting of them- 
selves at the luncheon served before the inspection of the 
frosted food packing plant and others. 


GranpD Rapips, Micu.—Edwin B. Moran, secretary, N.A.C.M, 
and general manager of Credit & Financial Management, 
addressed the membership of the Grand Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men on “Is Credit Part of Accounting or 
Distribution?” 


Battimore, Mp.—Dr. Harry C. Byrd, president, University of 
Maryland, just returned from Europe and Africa, told the 
membership of the Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
of his observations, and of conditions as he saw them. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Members of the Milwaukee Association 
of Credit Men were guests at a plant visit and buffet sup- 
per and entertainment at the Allen-Bradley Company, 
Milwaukee. Elmer Kroening, credit manager of Allen- 
Bradley and vice president of the Milwaukee association, 
was host and in charge of the arrangements. 


Atianta, Ga.—Pollard Turman, president, J. M. Tull Meta 
& Supply Company, Atlanta, spoke to the Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, Inc., on “Financial Trends.” 


Youncstown, On1to—Gordon Jay, member of the training 
staff of General Motors Institute in Flint, Mich., addressed 
the membership on “Techniques of Making Conversation 
Count.” 


PirtspurcH, Pa.—A. discussion over “Credit Practices--A 
Review” was presented in panel by P. O. Eitel, Fort Pitt 
Chair and Furniture Company; O. E. Barnum, United 
States Steel Company; C. W. Cording, Union National 
Bank, and B. A. Boynton, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coa 
Company. D. R. Meredith, secretary of The Credit Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, was moderator. 


S1oux Crry, lowa—Business interruption insurance and fe- 
lated hazards comprised the subject of a talk by Fred 
Gedelman, Chicago insurance executive, at a joint dinne 
meeting of the credit association and the Fire and Casualty 
Underwriters Association. Dale C. Putman, secretary 
the credit organization, was general chairman. 


New Orteans, La.—Vernon E. Svendson, credit managét, 
The Leon Godchaux Clothing Company, Ltd., addressed 
a membership luncheon on “Who Sells the Merchandise? 





